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Her Kingdom for 
A HAT! 


HAT’S the one I told you I 

couldn't live without.” Joan gazed 

longingly through the shop win- 
dow, her eyes glued on a smart brown 
hat, displayed enticingly with handbag 
and beads to match. She sighed. “But 
it’s so expensive. If I get it, it will 
knock the spots out of the whole 
month’s allowance.” 

Jean studied the hat. ‘“The color is 
exactly right for your brown suit, and 
you'd look like a million dollars in it. 
If you want it enough to go without 
something else, I'd say go ahead.” 

“T'll think it over until tomorrow,” 
decided Joan. ‘‘Then, if I want it just 
as much—and it isn’t sold—I’ll buy it. 
Meantime, let’s go to my house and 
read the October AMERICAN GIRL.” 

The friends were soon settled in the 
window-seat in Joan’s room, with a 


plate of fudge beside them, and the 
magazine spread open on their knees. 

“This is the Girl Scout Number,” 
said Jean. ‘I read that story, Girl Shout 
Week by Edith Ballinger Price, last 
night—and it’s a scream! I laughed so 
hard Mother said you could hear me all 
over the house.” 

“Don’t you love getting hold of 
something that makes you shout like 
that?’ Joan’s head was bent over the 
magazine. “Amikuk, the Wily, by 
Alexander Sprunt, Jr.,"’ she read aloud. 
“It’s about a sea otter. I’m keen about 
nature stories, aren’t you?” 

“Uh-huh,” assented Jean. “Look!” 
she cried suddenly. “Here’s another 


story—Red Jacket—about the F. A. D. 
Club! And a Phyl-and-Meg story— 
The Great Cornelius. It’s about a girl 
who got herself a job in an office.” 

“And here's an article about house 
decoration.” Joan turned the pages. 
“Aren’t the pictures cute?” 

“Sure are,” said Jean. “But I’m dying 
to read that Girl Shout Week story 
aloud to you. Shall I?” 

“Elegant,” agreed Joan, tucking a 
pillow at her back, and helping her- 
self to a square of fudge. ‘Fire away!” 


If your subscription has run out, 
mail the renewal today.Send $1.50 for 
one year’s subscription, or $2.00 for 
two years’ to THE AMERICAN 
GIRL, 570 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 
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ANIMAL ACTORS 


ON THE 


HEN motion picture 
heads decided that the 
day of the silent film was 


gone, animal trainers were filled 
with consternation. What were 
we to do? Some of the old cir- 
cus animals being used in pictures 
still had to have music to work 
by and even applause to cheer 
them on. All our animals were 
trained to respond to commands: 
“Lie down!” “Get up!” “Jump!” 
While working them before the 
camera we had been free to make 
as much noise as we liked. Now, 
all this was out. We couldn't 
even whisper, and not a man of 
us knew how to train an animal 
to respond to silent cues. We 
were, it proved, exaggerating our 
difficulties. We were underesti- 
mating the cleverness of animals, 
and it wasn’t long before they 
themselves had shown us how wrong we were. They demon- 
strated that they could respond to the flick of a finger— 
could, in fact, distinguish one finger from another. They 
made it plain that the movement of a trainer's eyes was 
enough to show them what he wanted. They amazed every 
one of us who had been working with them for years. 

If you have seen Sequoia, that motion picture of a puma 
and a deer with their deep love for each other, you have 
witnessed an example of response to silent cues. And you 
have seen something even more remarkable—animal genius. 
Gato, the puma, and Malibu, the deer, are born actors. 
Naturally, we didn’t know this when we selected them. It 





The fascinating inside story 
of training wild animals 
for stardom in the movies, 
by one who has trained them 


CAPTAIN VOLNEY PHIFER 


Photographs by courtesy of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


SCREEN 


was chance. It was luck, and 
great luck at that. 

The story to be filmed started 
with a tiny puma and a tiny deer. 
The mothers of both these babies 
were supposed to have been kill- 
ed, and the little ones adopted by 
a girl who brought them up to- 
gether in her father’s cabin 
where they became the closest 
pals. When they were able to 
shift for themselves, she sent 
them back to a life in the wild. 
In the end, the puma saved the 
deer by attacking a breaker of 
game laws, out to kill. 

When the book from which 
the film was to be made first ar- 
rived at the studio, there was not 
one practical trainer on the lot 
who thought it would be pos- 
sible to turn it into a picture. All 
sorts of different species of an- 
imals had been worked together in circuses, but a spon- 
taneous friendship was something quite different. How 
were we to get two born enemies to register sincere enjoy- 
ment in each other’s companionship? They would have to 
love each other really, or they could never act in such a way 
that audiences would believe in their friendship. There was 
nothing for it but to attempt a minor miracle. 

The start we made was to get together eighteen baby 
pumas two weeks old, or a little older. That sounds pretty 
young, but all the members of the cat family can do a lot of 
scratching and biting even at birth. There were only three 
out of the eighteen that didn’t spring at a fawn on sight. 
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Gato was one of the three. The other two may have 
been equally gentle, but he had the best head: he would 
photograph better than the others, This point has to be 
considered with animals, just as it does with human 
actors. 

Selecting the young deer came next—a delicate bus- 
iness. Fawns are much more nervous than young cats. 
Their lives hang on their ability to escape danger. They 
can’t put up the fight that a small feline can. So, in the effort 
to find a fawn that wouldn't be paralyzed at the sight of a 
puma, we managed to secure forty to choose from. Of 
course, with young Malibu as with Gato, beauty as well 
as bravery went into the balance. Finally we picked a lovely 
little creature that seemed to be setennal We put both 
animals into a cage equipped with a dividing partition of 
wire netting, and encouraged thera to strike up what friend- 
ship they would. When this had progressed to the point of 
rubbing noses, they were introduced at closer quarters by re- 
moving the partition. The fawn took the change quite 
casually. Gato didn’t try to molest it. He was a sand te 
just a playful kitten. Two or three days later, the first shots 
were made. 

So far so good. But it happened that the fawn could be 
used for only one scene of probably less than two hundred 
feet of film. A deer develops much more slowly than a puma. 
As a result, during the two years and four months required 
to train the animals, though we used only one puma, it was 
necessary to use two deer besides the fawn, to represent 
Malibu at different ages. 

The thought of introducing these older deer to Gato cost 
us all a lot of sleep, but it wasn’t the hard task we thought 
it was going to be. He made no move to kill any of them. 
You can never tell about such things. Lucky accidents do 
happen. You can try for it and pray for it, but it’s all a matter 
of chance. 

When, in the work of training, we wanted to change 
deer, we introduced the new deer into the cage with Gato 
while leaving the last one there. The three were broken to- 
gether, then one taken away. All the deer were to have im- 
portant rdles, but the full-grown buck was to be the star 
performer and help in the villain’s undoing. 

An exciting moment in our work came one day when, 
owing to the practical problem of upkeep, it had been neces- 
sary to separate Gato and the buck for a time. When they 
were brought together again I can tell you we watched that 
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MALIBU AND GATO, THE TWO LOVABLE 
CHIEF ACTORS IN “SEQUOIA,” CELEBRAT- 
ING THEIR FIRST BIRTHDAYS WITH A 
SINGLE CANDLE ON THEIR CAKES. A 
BIT CURIOUS, THEY SEEM, BUT JEAN 
PARKER HAS WON THEIR AFFECTION. 
THEY ARE NOT IN THE LEAST AFRAID 


THE THIRD DEER TRAINED IN 
THE ROLE OF MALIBU, LICKS 
THE HEAD OF THE PUMA WHO 
APPEARS TO BE ENJOYING IT 


meeting anxiously. But they 
nuzzled each other, friendly 
as a couple of schoolmates. 

Gato has never been 
punished, never scolded. Petting was his reward for good 
conduct, and he reflected this treatment in his attitude to 
the deer. 

In a picture like Sequoia, where the animals put on no trick 
stunts, but act their own characters, so to speak, it occasional- 
ly happens that some of the most telling parts require no 
training at all. I don’t mean merely the evidences of love or 
friendship which no trainer could get an animal to fake 
convincingly, but bits like the one where the baby Gato 
crawls over the body that is supposed to be his slain mother. 
In Sequoia, I'm glad to say, there was not a single animal 
killed. What Gato was clinging to and sniffing at so in- 
tently, was a stuffed puma. His mental disturbance, which 
had all the appeal of helpless grief, was just an intelligent 
little cat's curiosity. It was not necessary to smear the hide 
with oil or meat odors in order to attract the little fellow. 
Indeed, it would not have been possible, as this would have 
made him concentrate on one spot until he had torn the hide 
and pulled out the stuffing. 


ge the big scene near the end where Gato, mature now in 
size and strength, attacks the villain, there is—as the audi- 
ence sees it—a terrific struggle, man and beast grappling to 
kill. The fact is that, though the actor’s clothing was padded 
to protect him, Gato was enjoying one magnificent romp. 
It was rough-and-tumble stuff, just as he would have played 
with another puma, jumping on his friend with paws in 
which the claws were sheathed. Again he was being himself. 

No cat animal, of course, plays with extended claws. This 
he reserves for real fighting. So sometimes a motion-picture 
actor, wanting a fierce effect in a mock fight, presses an up- 
lifted paw in a way that brings out the claws. You can 
demonstrate how he does it by pressing the paw of your cat. 
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THE YOUNG BUCK, MALIBU, RECOGNIZ- 
ES HIS FRIEND, GATO, AND NODS HIS 
FULL-GROWN ANTLERS IN GREETING. A 
LOVELY WINTER SNOWSCAPE, WITH GA- 
TO AND MALIBU EN JOYING THEIR FIRST 
TASTE OF LIBERTY. THIS DEER IS THE 
THIRD TRAINED FOR MALIBU’S PART 


ANOTHER LOVING ENCOUNTER 
IN THE SNOW. NO ONE WOULD 
GUESS THESE TWO, LEFT TO 
NATURE, COULD BE ENEMIES 


Perhaps you do not real- 
ize how much your own im- 
agination does when you 
watch a motion picture. If 
you have seen Sequoia, you will remember the scene where 
Gato makes his raid on the pigpen. The audience visualizes 
a killing of the little pigs, but, in reality, nothing of the sort 
happened. You heard a small pig, picked up for the pur- 
pose, squealing, and you mentally constructed the incident 
from that suggestion. 

During the course of an incidental scene in Sequoia, a 
Chinese baby, the child of a servant, is in danger from 
a rattlesnake which later Malibu kills—or, at least, kills 
as the audience sees it. In the picture the snake is so large 
as it rears its great head to strike, and appears to be so 
near the laughing baby that the effect is hair-lifting. But 
the child was in no danger. The camera was placed directly 
in front with the snake in the foreground. So the reptile 
appeared to be much nearer the baby than it actually was. 
No snake can throw itself in striking more than one third 
its length. This particular snake was five feet long, and 
there was a wide margin of safety. Besides, two trainers 
were standing, one on either side, just out of range of the 
camera. 

Malibu was trained to kill the snake, or rather to seem 
to kill it, as it was a dead snake, really, which he trampled 
with his hoofs. No deer would naturally attack a dead 
reptile. So we had to show him what we wanted him to do 
by getting him into position, then lifting his legs and put- 
ting them through the motions. We repeated this over 
and over again until he had learned just what his death- 
dealing réle was. 

A lot of people seem to think that poisonous reptiles used 
in motion pictures have had their venom sacs removed, but 
they are wrong. To do away with the sac, you can’t avoid 
breaking the surrounding membrane. Canker sets in as a 
result, and the snake dies because it is unable to eat. No, 
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a snake actor on the screen is there, venom and all. 

Training a snake for motion-picture work isn’t 
difficult, if too much is not expected of him. Within 
his capabilities, he’s tractable enough. While in train- 
ing he must be kept warm. He is cold-blooded. His 
temperature drops with the temperature of the air 
about him. Nothing can be done with him if he’s 
cold, for then he loses his ability to move. The pro- 
fessional trainer places him in a box in a warm room, 
sits quietly near him reading a newspaper, paying no atten- 
tion to him. After a few days of this, the trainer stands 
by the box and talks to the snake. Scratching his head with 
a stick is the next stage. The reptile, after a time, is re- 
moved from the box and placed in a chair. It will be only 
a question of time until the trainer can handle him. If 
the act requires the snake to coil, the idea is conveyed by 
repeatedly coiling him up. 


wo. he is thoroughly accustomed to the trainer, 
he may be taken out-of-doors and changed into a 
snake actor. If the act requires him to crawl over branches 
in a certain definite direction, the idea is given him by 
gently pulling him along in the way he is to go, and re- 
peating this until he has learned the sequence. It takes 
patience, but he gets it in the end, and he can always be 
relied on. Training venomous snakes is not for the am- 
ateur, however. Only professional trainers should attempt it. 

Many anthropoid apes make good motion-picture per- 
formers. They are all intelligent: the gorilla, the chimpanzee, 
and the orang-outan. The gorilla is particularly brilliant 
when he’s a youngster, but he is willful. He can’t be relied 
on. He'll be letter perfect in a rehearsal—and when you are 
ready to shoot the scene, he'll decide to do something else! 

Motion pictures and the depression together have done 
much to advance the study of gorillas—motion pictures 
because they needed gorillas as actors, and the depression 
because it reduced the price which used to be prohibitive. 
Gorillas in the boom days sold for as much as fifty thousand 
dollars! A good one now can be purchased for four or 
five thousand. So old theories about them have been tried 
out and found to be wrong. 

Since they didn’t live long in captivity, scientists had 
jumped to the conclusion that the trouble was with their 
diet: a lack of some special kind of leaf or sprouts that 
they fed on in their natural habitat. But, with the oppor- 
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JOHNNY WEISSMULLER ASTRIDE A RHINO 
USED IN ONE OF THE TARZAN MOVIES. 
CAPTAIN PHIFER HELPED TRAIN THE 
ANIMAL. HIS WIFE WAS THE FIRST HU- 
MAN BEING WHO ATTEMPTED THE DAR- 
ING FEAT OF RIDING ON “MARY'S” BACK 





tunity to watch them more closely, it was discovered that 
what they had to have was not any particular food, but 
companionship! The poor beasts were lonely. Their hearts 
broke and they died. 

A proof of this was the fate of a male gorilla owned 
by a Mrs. Cunningham of England who had received the 
animal, a mere baby, as a gift from her brother. She kept 
him in her home until he was four years old and far too 
big for a pet, then sold him to Ringling Brothers circus. 
According to stipulation in the bill of sale, she was to 
bring him over to this country and remain near him for 
a year. She did this, and as long as the gorilla could see her 
constantly he was well and happy. Then she went back 
to England, and in three months he was dead. 

The Washington zoo had a fine gorilla who had a chim- 
panzee companion to whom he was devoted. This is not 
unusual. There never was a dog more devoted to its master 
than a gorilla can be to a chimp. Well, this particular 
chimpanzee contracted pneumonia, which proved fatal. In 
two weeks the gorilla had grieved himself to death. No 
other chimpanzee could comfort him. 

I don’t entirely share the gorilla’s enthusiasm for a chimp 
pal. Chimps are so tremendously strong. Roughly, they have 
three times the strength of a man of their weight. I know. 
The greatest danger I was ever in resulted from my work 
with a chimpanzee. The creature threw me clear across the 
arena—he was annoyed with me. And I am taller and 
heavier than the average man. 

But I forget this unfortunate incident when I look at 
“Mary,” a chimpanzee we have at the studio in Hollywood. 
She must be thirty years old if she’s a day. But her age— 
and thirty is old for a chimp—doesn’t make her cross. 
She still has a lovely disposition. In the old days of silent 
movies, visitors to the studios were encouraged as part of 
the publicity. The townspeople used to drift out to the 
lot and spend the afternoon. Mothers would leave their 
babies—in carriages, or under the shade of the bushes—while 
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CAPTAIN PHIFER, HIMSELF, WITH AN- 
OTHER MARY, A MOTHERLY CHIMP- 
ANZEE WHO UNDERTOOK THE ROLE OF 
PLAYING NURSEMAID TO A GROUP OF 
BABY CALLERS AT THE FILM STUDIO 


they did a bit of sight-seeing. Mary 
had a way of appointing herself 
nurse to these babies. She would 
care for them devotedly, moving 
them about to keep them out of the 
sun. Nobody could help liking Mary. 

It was in 1909, with the motion-picture version of Roose- 
velt’s hunt in Africa, that the silver screen was opened to 
wild animals. Other pictures followed in quick succession. 

My wife Eloise, whose parents and grandparents were 
trainers, was among the first to act in these pictures. Her 
début came at an exceedingly early period in her life. Dur- 
ing the course of the story she was helping portray, Eloise, 
aged three months, took the réle of a baby supposed to be 
abandoned in a jungle camp and carried away by a lion, 
and I was the trainer who fastened her to the lion’s jaws. 
No spirit of prophesy forewarned me that it was my future 
wife I was to entrust to a big cat. But even had I known, I 
wouldn’t have hesitated. I wasn’t risking the baby’s life— 
not with that lion, for we knew we could trust him. Nor 
did I place her actually between the beast’s jaws. I attached 
her firmly, directly under his chin. There she lay, cradled 
by concealed wires, and suspended by wire from his head. 
As the audience saw it, however, the lion was carrying her 
in his jaws. In those days cameras were not what they are 
now, and we used, quite rightly, to call motion pictures 
“the flickers.” Much was lost to the eye in the flickering 
and through the photography. In this case the illusion on 
the screen was complete. 


| geidal years after her jungle-baby experience, my wife 
was the first human being who ventured to ride the 
rhinoceros in Tarzan and His Mate. And a very tricky beast 
the “rhino” is—far more dangerous to train than a lion or a 
tiger. He is quick to feel sudden anger. (This, and fear, are 
the only two motives which make any animal attack.) Eloise 
was not to take the rdle of rider in the picture. We were 
training the animal—another ‘“‘Mary” it was—to be ridden 
by Johnny Weissmuller. 

Training Mary was a long and tedious job of schooling. 
We began trying to get her to play horse by putting a small 
dummy on her back. We started with one weighing not 
more than twelve pounds. The thing enraged her. She'd 
shake it off, stamp on it and gore it. We'd try again, stroke 
her, stand with the dummy in our (Continued on page 36) 

















WINDY LATHROP BORROWED 
PINTO'S BUCKSKIN PONY 
AND RODE OVER TO ALINE’S 


BOX-SUPPER dance at 
A the schoolhouse! Em 

and Kip O'Malley and 
Pinto Jones of the Flying 
Crow ranch were sponsoring it 
that the proceeds might fix the 
school piano with its middle c 
that didn't play, and its pedals 
that stayed down when they 
were pressed down. 

The idea was newborn this 
Sunday afternoon and was be- 
ing discussed in the huge, log- 
beamed living room in the 
ranch house. The tenderfoot 
Live Oak, so-called because of 
his homesick allusions to his 
home town, had never been to 
a box supper. ‘But doesn’t the 
boy who bids on the box know 
whose box he’s getting?” he 
asked. 

“No,” Em said firmly. ““Un- 
less the girl lets him soft-soap 
her into telling.” 

“Sometimes,” said Kip O’- 
Malley, ‘‘a little bird tells the 
cow-waddy whose box he’s 
bidding on. Which is as it 
should be—for who wants to 
buy a pig in a poke?” 

“It ought to be a crime pun- 
ishable by hangin’,”” put in the 
bow-legged cowboy, Pinto 
Jones, ‘for any heifer to pack 
a box without fried chicken 
in it.” 

“Or pie,” said Kip O’Mal- 
ley, revealing his weakness. 
There were visitors at 

the Flying Crow this 
Sunday afternoon. Maw 
Lathrop and her son, 
Windy, had driven over 
from the neighboring 
Slash T ranch in their 
buckboard. The Flying 
Crow welcomed Maw 
Lathrop whole-hearted- 

ly. For though the two ranches were bitter rivals in all Wild 
West contests, Maw Lathrop was a kindly, gray-haired 
woman. But Windy! It taxed both the snub-nosed, sawed- 
off Pinto Jones and the tall, reckless, hard-riding Kip O’- 
Malley to spread a thin hospitable cordiality over their dis- 
like and distrust of the loud-bragging, underhanded Windy 
Lathrop. Not for nothing had his Christian name been lost 
entirely in the more fitting one of Windy. 

But they shared their enthusiasm and plans for the box 
supper, included the Lathrops in the discussion this Sunday 
afternoon. The Live Oak’s mother, who had come out to visit 
her son and had stayed on because the whole Flying Crow 
had seemed in need of mothering, said, “I'll make some of 
my maple tarts. We'll send back to Live Oak for some maple 





THE 
KNAVE 
OF HEARTS 


By LENORA MATTINGLY WEBER 


The author of “The 
Heedless Hay- 


dens” writes a new 
Em-and-Kip story 
of festivities at the 
Flying Crow and of 
the discompiture of 
Windy Lathrop 


sugar and black walnuts, and 
we can put whipped cream—” 

“I’m droolin’ at the mouth 
now,” murmured Pinto Jones. 

Em said planningly, “We'll 
ask Aline to come over and 
go with all of us in the big 
wagon.” Aline was the lovely 
and sweet-tempered daughter 
of the professor who lived on 
land bordering the Flying 
Crow. 

Pinto tried to speak non- 
chalantly. “Far as that goes, if 
the wagon seems crowded, 
guess I could drive her over 
in our buckboard.” . 

Kip O'Malley declaimed 
with poetic emphasis, “And 
the moon will cast her soft ra- 
diant spell over the plains, 
making of Aline’s golden hair 
a soft radiant aureole of— 


oO a 

Everyone laughed to see 
Pinto’s freckled face 
turn a_ self-conscious 
red. But no one noticed 
the gleam that crept into 
Windy Lathrop’s eyes. 
He said a minute later, 
“Say, Pinto, can I strad- 
dle your buckskin and 
ride up the gully a little 
ways? I thought I saw 
one of our Slash T colts that ought to be turned on the 
range.” 

Pinto’s hospitality overrode his reluctance. Everyone was 
in a mellow mood. The Live Oak’s mother and Maw Lathrop, 
both masters of the culinary art, were engaged in an orgy of 
recipe-swapping. “But I swear to goodness,” lamented the 
mother of Windy Lathrop, “that Windy don’t even get a 
taste of the things he eats—they go down so fast. Once he 
ate a whole angel-food cake and thought it was bread.” 

Mother Live Oak got dinner, for the Chinese cook was in 
the city “getting a-very sad tooth oer She had just put 
the chicken and noodles on the table when Windy Lathrop 
reappeared. ‘I tell you,’’ muttered Pinto Jones with a disgust- 
ed snort, “that hombre has a heavenborn instinct for knowin’ 
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when food is layin’ around loose.” 

After the Lathrops left and the light, 
Sunday chores were hurried through, Em 
and Kip O’Malley and Pinto Jones saddled 
their horses and rode over to the profes- 
sor’s shack, to ask Aline to go to the box 
supper with them. “We'll do that much 
for the cause of love,” Kip O'Malley told 
Pinto. ‘And then we'll see that the wagon 
is so full you'll have to take her in the 
buckboard.” 

“We'll even order a moon,” teased Em. 

But, alas, for their plans for smoothing 
the path of love! The minute they men- 
tioned box supper, Aline surprised them 
by saying, “Yes, I know about it. Windy 
Lathrop rode over this afternoon on your 
buckskin, Pinto, and told me about it.” 
They mentioned her going with them, but 
she said regretfully, “Why, I promised 
Windy to go with him. When I said I'd 
probably go with you folks, he said you 
had a full wagon as it was. I thought may- 
be you'd sent him over to ask me so I 
wouldn't be left out.” 

Pinto Jones’s indignation was the boil- 
ing-over kind. “The low-lived, double- 
crossin’ hound,” he kept muttering. Aline 
offered to play their favorite songs on the 
guitar, but the atmosphere was far from 
happy. The three left early. Em said, 
“Well, come over and pack your box with 
us. It’s more fun than fixing one alone.” 

“T'll bring enough fried chicken for you 
and Mother Live Oak,” Aline promised. 

Pinto, a grim figure, rode the buckskin 
which was tired from the hurried and 
secret ride that afternoon. Em and Kip 
were quiet in sympathy. Pinto only said bitterly, An’ me 
lendin’ him my own saddle pony to go datin’ my girl! If that 
ain’t feedin’ the hand that bites you!” 

But in spite of bruised hearts and longing for revenge, 
plans for the box supper went forward. At last the eventful 
Saturday arrived. 


a LIVE OAK had bustled all day. Making 
cinnamon bread for sandwiches ; cottage cheese which, 
mixed with nuts, would make the filling; cocoanut cookies, 
rich and crumbly. Aline came over with a crock of fried 
chicken, sweet pickles, and an array of pink and white crépe 
paper to cover the boxes. She and Em secreted this in a 
drawer in the dining room where the boys would not see it. 
“Let’s put a pink rose of crépe paper on top of each box,” 
Aline said. Em tried to help, but her fingers weren't so deft 
with loops of crépe paper as with loops of a lariat, nor was 
she so much at home in the kitchen as she was in a saddle. 
So many last minute things to do! Gathering up dishes 
and equipment to take to the schoolhouse. Tin cups for the 
coffee, which would be made at the school in a wash boiler 
which was kept there. “It’s three years old and never been 
washed,” Kip O'Malley had told Mother Live Oak. ‘That's 
why the coffee tastes so good.” 

Kip O’Malley had tried to waylay Em a number of times. 
“Just tell me the color scheme of your box, Em,” he 
wheedled. “Once I paid more for a box than a yearling steer 
was worth, and then I had to eat it with a hook-nosed school- 
marm.” 

‘How educational!” Em teased. Well, she might tell him 
later on, she reflected, as she deftly side-stepped his ques- 
tions. But let it worry him a little first. 

Yes, so many last-minute things to do. Mother Live Oak 
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wouldn’t make her tarts too early lest the crust become soggy. 
It was late afternoon before the thick maple filling was bub- 
bling lazily on the back of the range, and Mother Live Oak 
measured out flour and shortening for the pastry. And then 
somehow—she wasn’t sure how it happened herself—some 
hot water from the teakettle splashed on her arm. “It isn’t 
anything,” she said, patting soda on it, but her tired, moist 
face turned a sickish white. 

Em took her by the arm, said firmly, “Just you sit down 
and watch Aline line the boxes while I finish the crust for 
the tarts.” 

“It’s all measured out,” Mother Live Oak told her, drop- 
ping down heavily into a chair. “Let’s see, I even put salt in 
—only add baking powder, Em—makes it more tender, I 
always say—a scant teaspoonful.” 

Em mixed in lard, then added cold water. The pastry was 
a nice consistency, and she rolled it out, cut it in rounds and 
shaped them into the tart pans. She went to special pains 
to flute the edges. The shells baked beautifully and she 
filled them with the fragrant amber-colored filling. At 
Mother Live Oak’s direction, she whipped cream, put a gen- 
erous daub on each one. And then; because it was already 
dusk and they must cool before being packed in the waiting 
boxes, she set them carefully on a wooden slab, and placed 
the wooden slab outside, on top of a shelf too high for the 
dogs to reach. 

The chores must be hurried through. Em had her share 
of the milking to do, and two calves to feed which no one 
else could manage. Old Juan, the taciturn Mexican roust- 
about, helped with the milking. Once Juan, muttering some- 
thing about emptying his bucket before it got too full, went 
to the house and emptied it. Pinto Jones was feeding the 
horses and muttering dolefully and vengefully under his 
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IT WASN’T THE USUAL HAPPY CROWD THAT LOADED THE WAG- 
ON. KIP TOOK THE REINS, STANDING RIGID AND UNSMILING 


breath about a certain big bag of wind beatin’ his time with 
his girl. Once he went to the ranch house—evidently to get 
turpentine to douse on a gray mare’s cut leg, for Em could 
smell the pungent odor of it. 

Em left the cow barn and went into the warm sod shed 
where the small calves were sheltered. Glancing toward the 
lamp-lighted house, she saw a figure standing outside, look- 
ing through the dining room window. As she watched, the 
figure crept away stealthily; the light from the window 
gleamed on the metal disks of leather chaps. It was Kip 
O'Malley. But why the stealth? In the worry of coaxing the 
thinnest calf to suck her fingers, in getting the fingers slid 
into the milk while the calf sucked them, Em quite forgot 
seeing Kip there. 

A hurried supper. Why, it was seven already and they must 
load the wagon and start for the schoolhouse so as to have it 
lighted and warmed before the crowd arrived. Aline re- 
minded Em, “The maple tarts—then we can tie up our 
boxes.” 

From the back door Em reached confidently for the slab 
on which rested the dozen tarts. But there was no wooden 
slab. There were no tarts. No, both Aline and Mother Live 
' Oak assured her, they hadn’t brought them in. Em took the 
lamp and looked unbelievingly about. 

Someone had stolen her tarts—the tarts she had been so 
proud of, with their fancy fluted edges. No need to suspect 
Live Oak—his own disappointed consternation, as well as his 
mother’s and Aline’s alibi, “Why, he hasn’t been out of the 
room,” proved his innocence. 

Old Juan was at the woodpile, chopping kindling to be 
taken to the schoolhouse. Em accused him, “Juan, did you 
take those tarts I put out to cool?” 
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Juan straightened in 
honest indignation, his 
black eyes flashing. “Juan 
is no thieving cur. Juan has 
enough to eat. Juan has not 
the stomach of a goat.” 

Pinto was the next sus- 
pect. Pinto was out filling 
° a coal oil can from the 
ranch barrel. Em said, 
“Pinto, somebody took my 
tarts. At least they were 
half mine—I made the 
crust even if Mother Live 
Oak did do the inside of 
them. Did you steal them?” 

Either Pinto was inno- 
cent or a noble actor, for he 
straightened, stared at her 
a minute in unbelieving 
stupefaction. “My grand- 
mother’s tame canary— 
don’t tell me some low- 
down cur has stole them 
tarts? I been droolin’ at the 
mouth all day thinkin’ 
about how I'd mortgage 
my saddle to buy a box that 
had tarts in it. All of ’em, 
Em? Oh, my blisters!” 

That sifted the case down 
to Kip O’Malley. Em had a remembering flash of Kip slip- 
ping stealthily around the side of the house after an equally 
stealthy look through the window. It was Kip—it must have 
been! Kip was in the barn harnessing the wagon team, when 
Em yanked open the door. “I saw you!” she cried furiously. 
“Don’t think I didn’t! When I was going into.the calf shed, 
I saw you sneaking around the house, peeking in the window 
—just like a hen-stealing coyote!” 

The lantern hanging from a two-by-four rafter showed 
the guilty red that overspread Kip’s face. “Well, what about 
it, Storm and Strife? Is it punishable by hanging?” 

“Don’t try to be funny,” Em raged. “After all the work 
we went to—to have nice boxes—you have to spoil it. I 
think it was a low-down, cur-crawling trick.” 

Kip O'Malley had a temper, too. It showed in his voice 
which he tried to keep even. “I wouldn't call it low-down, 
though I admit it was dumb, and a waste of time.” 

“Then you don’t deny it?” 


O, I don’t. But I'll tell you this much, I'll never be 

locoed enough to do it again. Now get out of here and 
hush, you sassy little nitwit, or I'll forget that you're sup- 
posed to be a lady if you ever grow up.” 

Em would neither have gotten out nor hushed, because her 
anger was still boiling inside her, but just then Windy 
Lathrop came through the barn door. “I hope I haven't kept 
Aline waiting,” he said. “One of my tugs broke—just a 
little ways down the road—and I had to patch it up.” 

Em didn’t want Windy to know about the disappearance of 
the tarts, so she said shortly, “Come on up to the house. 
Aline is about ready.” 

He went with Em into the warm, bustling ranch house. 
Aline was flusteredly wrapping the boxes in heavy brown 
paper. She whispered to Em, “I wish I was going with 
Pinto—I mean with you folks.” She (Continued on page 44) 
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USAN MASTERS had one weakness, in the 
opinion of the eleven other girls who be- 
longed to the Friday Afternoon Dozen. She 

still amused herself with dolls. And Susan would 
be a senior when the Eastpoint High School 
opened in September. 

No “F. A. D.,” as the twelve were known to the town, out- 
ranked Sue in average scholarship. In history, her pet subject, 
her marks matched those of Wylie MacDill and Dick Harris, 
the all-round star students of their class. A glimpse into her 
note books would have convinced any one that she had a 
strikingly vivid idea of centuries past and gone. Whatever 
her imaginative eye saw, she could draw with uncommon 
skill. Historical scenes and personages came alive in-her 
sketches. It curdled his blood, Monty Powell declared, to 
watch Sue’s pencil set up a miniature guillotine on the margin 
of a page, and march toward it a procession of small tragic 
figures for beheading. Her illustration of the death of Marie 
Antoinette, passed around the class, had fairly chilled the 
fingers of every hand that received it. 

Except for her devotion to a large collection of dolls, there 
was nothing sappy about Sue, the loyal F. A. D.s told each 





CALL IT LUCK! 


That's what some call it, but Susan Masters 
was inclined to consider it—friendly Fate 








other. Of course, she didn’t really play with 
them any more. She just hadn't ‘au them 
into trunks, or given them away, as the other 
girls had disposed of their own doll families. 
Her bedroom still looked like a neatly kept 
nursery, with dolls grouped among the couch 
pillows or set about in tiny chairs. There 
wasn’t a wrecked wig, or a put-out eye, in the 
lot. Each cherished relic of her childhood 
owned an amazing change of garments. Susan, 
whose acknowledged ambition was to be a fashion designer, 
made all her own clothes. Left-over materials gave her an 
excuse to add, from time to time, another doll-size dress 
to the wardrobe that already packed two bureau drawers. 

Today, on a Monday morning in August, Sue had the 
front porch and her thoughts to herself. But the thoughts 
which her mind entertained weren't cheerful company. Even 
the activity of her hands, stained red with dye and busy with 
a mass of silk yarn much redder, couldn’t drive them off. She 
might as well face the facts that had come out in conversation 
with her father last night. He couldn't afford the extra money 
she needed for her plan. She almost wished now that she 
hadn’t read that notice in the Eastpoint Gazette which had set 
her talking. 

“I’m sorry, Susan.” Her father had looked hurt for her as 
he admitted, ‘My business is as flat as the floor you’re stand- 
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ing on. It’s your bad luck to be an architect’s daughter. May- 
be, in another year, I can do something more for you. After 
all, you’re only sixteen.” 

“Seventeen next month,”’ she had corrected him, laughing 
away some of her disappointment and his. ‘You're always 
behind on my age.” 

Her father didn’t realize, as she did, how young 
you had to start to get anywhere these days. Over- 
night, a new scheme to finance the launching 





















of her career had 
vaguely occurred to 
her. It might take bolder shape while she puttered here 
on the porch. Not likely that any one would come 
along to distract her, with half the F. A. D.s out of town, 
her closest friends among them. Clara Dean and Kathie 
Barnes had gone weeks ago to a camp which gave special 
courses in dancing and dramatics. Almost daily post cards 
arrived from Alice Enright, motoring East with her family 
from California. Barbara Robbins, luckiest of all, was sailing 
today from Southampton after a gorgeous holiday in England. 

On the card table in front of Susan’s chair lay spread an 
odd assortment of articles—a doll’s skirt of brocade, royal 
purple, as flaring as a lampshade; some matching stuff fash- 
ioned in a tapered bodice; puffed sleeves of white, crisp net; 





HE LAID DOWN THE PRICE IN DOLLAR 
BILLS AS MONTY VANISHED. THEY WERE 


ERYBODY IN TOWN KNEW WHO HE WAS 
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a strip of starched and pleated lace; a diminutive crown of 
gold wire studded with gems of variegated glass; a box of 
paints, and an open pot of glue, attractive to flies. A naked 
and bald doll, bedded on some tissue paper, looked like the 
victim of an Indian scalping. But Susan's eyes regarded it 
with satisfaction. Not such a bad job! Yesterday the crea- 
ture had been a Russian peasant, with a rag-wrapped wooden 
head. A store on State Street sold them for a Alar It had 
been easy to remove the crude tinting from the carved fea- 
tures, to whittle cheeks and chin and nose into sharper relief. 
Then Sue’s brush had laid upon the face a remarkably new 
expression, the eyes stern vs aristocratic, sweeping brows, 
and the lips bent in a despotic line. 

Susan snipped, sewed, and fitted for an hour, undisturbed. 
A great moment had come. Upon the table stood Queen 
Elizabeth, supported by 
the hoop frame of her 
skirt, her waist delicately 
nipped by the bodice, her 
arms hidden in balloons of 





CONSPICUOUSLY ALONE AND SUE'S net, her peaked chin tipped by a ruff 
CHEEKS WARMED UNDER THE CURIOUS of lace. Gemmed pendants hung 
GLANCES CAST IN HER DIRECTION. EV- from her ears under the blazing wig 


of yarn glued to her pate and waiting 
for the crown. 

A motor horn, squawking in the street, caught Sue’s atten- 
tion. She looked up to see Monty Powell in his secondhand 
roadster rattle to a stop at the curb. Monty’s squat figure sat 
low in the battered vehicle, a snappy sport model of 1927, 
yellow then, now dun as a waslaediaee sunflower. His 
plump, joking face barely cleared the rim of the steering 
wheel. 

“Want to go for a drive?” he yelled lustily over the bark- 
ing engine. 

“Turn off that racket and come in!” Sue shouted back. 

Monty's appearance seemed heaven-sent. His invitation 
might mean an opportunity to put through her latest scheme, 
which had taken on an exciting definiteness. Before he bound- 
ed up the steps she had just time to conceal the doll, laid out 
under a mound of paper. 

“Ah, ha!” he greeted her, with a glance at her dye-stained 
fingers. ““Murder!-I saw you hide the body. Who is it?” 

“A queen.” She mocked him in a J ye whisper. 

“Assassinator!”” hissed Monty. “This is no place for me. 
I'm partial to royalty. But I don’t mind viewing the crime.” 
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Putting on a grisly look, he tiptoed toward the card table. 

“Keep off !’” Sue, in earnest, protected her handiwork. “It’s 
a secret. Something I'm making for the A. A. fair.” 

“That will be a great round-up.” Monty flopped to a seat 
on the top step. 

The first big get-together of the high school year always 
happened in September when the Athletic Association staged 
its benefit fair. Lots of the students couldn’t pay regular dues, 
with their families so hard hit by the times. But everybody 
could afford the twenty-five cent admission fee. Parents and 
townspeople came, too. Nearly every merchant in Eastpoint 
contributed some article to be sold at 
the various booths. Gardens would be 
stripped to net the flower stall a hand- 
some sum. This year Alice Enright, 
Monty’s special friend among the 
F. A. D.s, was to head the floral com- 
mittee. Susan had been appointed, at 
last June’s final A. A. meeting, to 
oversee the gift booth. During the 
summer she had solicited doz- 
ens of promised trophies. The 
doll, Elizabeth, was destined to 
be her own offering. And she 
had ready another regally 
clothed puppet, only eighteen 
inches high but every inch a 
queen. 

‘“How’s your foot stool com- 
ing on?” she challenged Mon- 
ty who might need prodding. 

“Standing on its own legs 
this morning,” he boasted. “I 
thought I'd lay off carpentry 
for the rest of the day. Have 
you had any news 
of our absent 
friends?” 

“Barbara sails 
today.” Sue was 
clearing off the 
littered table. ; 

**Lectk § 
wench !”” Nani ad 
toyed with acar- 
penter’s folding a 
ruler which he 
had pulled from 
his pocket, snapping 
it out and in while he 
babbled on with cheerful in- 
consequence. “I hope she gave 
my regards to King George.” 

“Listen, Monty!” Sue cut in. “Are 
you serious about taking me for a drive?” 

“Sure thing. The old bus and I are snorting to go. All we 
need is some food and gas.” 

“You get the gas. I'll make sandwiches. There’s ginger ale 
on the ice. Will that do?” 

“Absolutely.” He bounced into action, visibly brightened 
by the prospect of refreshments. ‘When do we take off?” 

“As soon as I've used some varnish remover on my hands, 
fixed a picnic basket, and changed my clothes.” 

In half an hour Sue stood ready on the porch, the white- 
ness of her hands restored, her nails tinted a faint coral, her 
daubed linen smock discarded for a shirtmaker frock of aqua 
blue. Home-tailored, it did high credit to her skill. Brown 
accessories—suede belt and purse, mesh gloves, knotted scarf, 
and the ribbon on her rakishly brimmed hat—toned smartly 
with her hair and with her eyes, like flecked dark pansies. She 
carried a portfolio. The basket she had transferred to Monty 
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held a weight of chilled bottles and a bulk of sandwiches, 
enough to sustain him, she hoped, on the twenty-five mile 
excursion she was about to propose. 

“I ought to have put on my livery,” he guyed her admir- 
ingly. ““To the Country Club, Miss Masters?” 

“University City, Powell,” she ordered in a grand voice, 
taking up his banter. “To Beggs and Company.” 

“What are you going to do, Sue? Wangle a donation out 
of old Andy Beggs for the fair? Or vamp his son, young 
Andrew?” 

“Skip it! This is serious business—personal. I have an er- 
rand to do at their Little Shop. ‘Ex- 
clusive Models for the Débutante 
and College Miss’,”’ she quoted the 
department store’s familiar adver- 
tisement. “Let's get started.” 

Monty stepped on the gas with 
a punch. The wide-seated ancient 
roadster wheezed forward. 
Sue’s house was the last on a 
street which merged with the 
State highway leading to 
University City. For a short 
distance the road ran sharply 
upgrade. Monty, yanking 
into low gear, was too busy 

for conversation until 

his balky car had 
crowned the hill. 

“There’s no 

charge for extra 


SUE FUMBLED AT THE ZIPPER 
OF HER LEATHER PORTFOLIO 
WHILE MISS HARDING 
WATCHED HER WITH BLIGHT- 
ING CONDESCENSION. “HERE,” 
THE MANAGER SAID, ‘WE USE 
EXCLUSIVELY THE MODELS 
OF FAMOUS DESIGNERS OF 
NEW YORK CITY AND PARIS” 


baggage,” he remarked, coast- 
ing down cautiously, “but 
what's that stowed at your 
feet ?” 

“Some of my drawings.” 

“You're as full of mystery 
today as a detective story.” 

“Pull up in the next patch 
of shade, and I'll talk while we 
eat. I've a scheme I want your slant on, if you don’t mind.” 

Monty lost no time. With a sandwich in his right hand, he 
swallowed a fizzy draught of ginger ale from the bottle in his 
left, and settled himself cozily against the upholstery. 

“Shoot !’’ he said tersely, between- munches. 

“T’ve simply got to earn some money.” Sue forgot even to 
nibble. ‘Yesterday I read in the Eastpoint Gazette about a 
course in dress designing which they’re going to give on 
Saturday mornings at the University this year. It’s not just for 
the college girls. Anybody can join—for fifty dollars. That’s 
the hitch. Dad can’t stake me to the price. I felt simply des- 
perate this morning. You know what I mean.” 

“Gosh, yes!” Monty responded heartily. “Nobody in the 
crowd knows it except Alice, but I’ve always hoped I could 
be a doctor myself. And the family can’t figure out yet how 
I’m going to pull that off. An M. D. (Continued on page 30) 


























A SONG 


IN THE FOG 


PAT DROPPED LAZILY DOWN 
ON THE SAND BESIDE MARY. 
“WE'RE THROWING A PARTY 
IN THE BOATHOUSE TONIGHT 
FOR CATHLEEN,” HE SAID 


sung with aching beauty, opened the door of courage and hope to Cathleen 
A new story of the Nantucket Group by MARGUERITE ASPINWALL 


T was one of those rare Nantucket days without wind. 
|= bathing beach was a soft yellow shimmer of sunlight 

on hot yellow sand, broken into vivid patches of contrast- 
ing colors that were the beach umbrellas. 

It was a scene that never failed to delight the artist’s eye 
of the girl in the blue knitted bathing suit, who sat a little 
apart from the chattering groups near her. Leaning back on a 
slender, sun-browned arm, she was staring out toward the 
distant horizon line where blue sea and equally blue sky met. 

She had come to the Island with a fomene group of 
fellow students from the Greble Art School in New York, 
to spend three hard-working, glamorous months in the sum- 
mer home of one of the teachers, Miss Faith Blakesley. The 
very first day she had fallen in love with the happy-go-lucky 
life, the compelling charm of the quaint, gray-roofed town, 
and the wide stretches of rolling moors that ran down to the 
sea. She was remembering that first day now, when somebody 
came up behind her and dropped lazily down on the sand, 
saying, “Hello, Mary!” 

Mary Douglas’s serious young face, which those weeks of 
Nantucket sun and sea winds had tanned to a warm, golden 
cream, brightened into a quick smile. 

“Hello, Pat,” she said, and all the absent-mindedness went 
out of her golden-brown eyes, leaving them eager and alert. 

Pat Calhoun, though not one of the art students at Miss 


Blakesley’s, already seemed like an old friend. He had 
seemed so, in fact, ever since the memorable night, now 
several weeks in the past, when he and his younger sister, 
Dinny, had first met Mary at a beach supper, and the latter 
had literally pulled Dinny out of the sea when a giant wave 
had stolen up and engulfed the picnickers. 

Naturally Pat was grateful, and he and Mary had had a 
long talk later that evening, in which they discovered that 
they had a number of things in common—among them a re- 
grettable tendency toward shyness. 

“I came over to tell you we're throwing a party at the 
boathouse tonight, for Cathleen,” Pat said, “Dinny and I 
decided on it at breakfast, and we're passing the word 
around this morning. You know I told you Cathleen’s ship 
docks in Boston today. Mother and Dad both went up to 
meet her. They'll be back on the afternoon boat.” 

“You don’t think your sister will be too tired after that 
long voyage, and her illness and everything?” But Mary's 
eyes were dancing at the thought of a party in that wonderful 
big boathouse of the Calhouns, out on the end of the old 
wharf. 

She was tremendously curious, too, to meet Cathleen Cal- 
houn, who sounded to Mary’s sixteen years like a highly ro- 
mantic figure. 

For one thing, Cathleen was older than the rest of them 
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—twenty-one, Pat told her. Then she had spent the past year 
in Germany, studying for grand opera—something sufhicient- 
ly story-bookish in itself. 

Unfortunately, just when everything had seemed most 
promising, Cathleen had had pneumonia, and after a long 
convalescence some throat trouble had developed, necessitat- 
ing a tonsil operation. 

Since then her lovely voice had seemed to lose its power 
—had persistently gone hoarse and weak at any strain. So the 
doctors had recommended her returning home for at least 
a year’s rest. What would be gained at the end of that time, 
none of them were willing to predict. 

“We thought, Dinny and I,”’ Pat was saying now, earnest- 
ly, “that coming home like this is going to be pretty hard on 
poor Cath. You see, she’s had her heart set on being a singer, 
ever since she was a little bit of a thing. She’s full of music, 
Mary. She used to make up the cutest songs before she went 
away. 

He paused, frowning, but continued more briskly after a 
moment. “Anyhow, we figured that maybe a party would 
kind of ease the kid back into things again. Lots of noise, and 
talking, and dancing. We'll cook supper over the fire in the 
boathouse. There’s a Dutch oven, you remember, and an old 
crane. Cath always loved parties.” 

“It sounds—gorgeous,” Mary told him. 

Pat grinned at her, saying, “Mind you be on hand by 
eight, then,” and went off to deliver the rest of his invitations. 

Mary rolled over on her elbow, closing her eyes luxuri- 
ously. The sun was hot and pleasant on her shoulders and 
her slim tanned legs, and the sound of the small waves 
plashing on the sand not far off, made a soothing back- 
ground for her thoughts. 

Her mind was busy trying to sketch a mental portrait of 
this romantic, unfortunate Cathleen. She was sure she could 
feel for her, knowing how bitter she herself would find hav- 
ing to give up her beloved painting. 

The Calhouns’ gray, weathered boathouse was at the end 
of the old wharf that ran far out into the clear harbor water. 
Some of the way had to be maneuvered with caution, owing 
to the rotted condition of the ancient planking. But as it was 
still light enough to see, at eight o'clock, the guests made a 
gay game of stepping over missing boards and risky-look- 
ing timbers. 

“They'd better hang some lanterns out when we say good 
night,” Sally Lou Manners murmured to Mary, deftly avoid- 
ing a splintery bit. 


A= about the wharf, small fishing boats lay at anchor, 
their riding lights lit, for dusk was only a few short min- 
utes away now. Some of the other boathouses on the shore, 
and farther in along the wharf, had lighted windows, too, but 
the Calhoun boathouse at the end shone with a blaze of 
festive brilliance. 

Both Dinny and Pat were in the open doorway, waiting 
to welcome their guests, and inside a buzz of voices attested 
to the fact that some of the party had already arrived. 

Pat put his hand on Mary's arm and drew her aside im- 
pulsively. 

“She's hard hit, Mary,” he said, lowering his voice. 
“Changed a lot in a year. Quiet, you know, and—well, sort 
of—don’t care!” 

Mary’s forehead puckered in sympathy with the look of 
unhappiness on Pat's face. But words never came easily to 
her, so she merely nodded. 

“Let's go in and find her,” Pat added. “She'll like you, 
Mary. She and I have always liked the same people.” 

The double compliment, uttered with such evident sin- 
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cerity, brought the happy color to Mary’s cheeks as she fol- 
lowed him in through the chattering crowd to the farther 
corner of the boathouse. 

Near the hearth, a slender girl in a crisp, smartly-cut, 
yellow linen sports dress, was leaning against the wall, star- 
ing with listless dark eyes at the noisy groups around her. 

She had curly dark hair worn in a short bob, that framed 
a face too pale for perfect health. Her mouth drooped slight- 
ly at the corners, giving the whole face a touching look of 
sadness, and there were heavy shadows under the eyes. 

She did not see the two approaching her corner until Pat 
was near enough to pull her yellow sleeve with brotherly 
vigor. 

“Hi, there, Cath, wake up!” he said. “This is Mary Doug- 
las—remember I told you how she saved Dinny’s life that 
night of the beach supper?” 

Instantly Cathleen Calhoun was all warm friendliness. Of 
course Pat had told her about that exciting moment. Dinny 
was always a little dumb-bunny about getting into awkward 
fixes—but her smile took the sting out of the unflattering 
epithet. 


— drew Mary down on a cushioned bench at one corner 
of the hearth, still keeping up a gay stream of chatter. For 
the moment she seemed like a different girl from the one 
Mary had seen on entering. 

Pat, his forehead smooth again, nodded gratefully at Mary, 
and left the two girls together. 

But after he had gone, Cathleen’s vivacity faded. There 
were pauses in her chatter, and as Mary was too shy to fill in 
these gaps, the pauses grew longer. Finally the two sat in 
silence, staring at the fire. 

“Pat says you're going to be a landscape painter,” Cath- 
leen said suddenly, her eyes still on the leaping blaze. Her 
voice sounded tired, and somehow like a hurt child's. 

Mary tried to speak lightly, understanding only too well 
the thoughts that prompted the question, and the manner of 
its utterance. 

She said simply, “Yes, I hope so. If I work hard enough.” 

Cathleen spoke with startling fierceness. “I worked like— 
like a dog, and I didn’t just ‘hope,’ I was—sure. And now,” 
she finished, her tone dropping back to listlessness, “see 
where it’s landed me.” 

“But didn’t the doctors say, if you rested for a year—’’ 
Mary began awkwardly. 

“That's what I wrote home,” Cathleen said, her fingers 
clenching and unclenching nervously in her lap. “And, of 
course, it was true, so far as it went. The—the doctors said 
that. But my teacher had told me—before I came down with 
pneumonia—that I haven't a strong enough voice for opera, 
or even for concerts. I can do nice, pleasant parlor singing, 
and maybe choir work, if I want to. Everybody here at home 
had flattered and encouraged me about my voice till I thought 
I had only to study a few years in Europe to land in the 
Metropolitan.” 

She gave a mocking laugh. 

“Over there they tell you the truth. I’ve a sweet voice, and 
a true one. But it tires easily under strain. And pneumonia 
and that tonsil operation finished any faint hope there might 
possibly have been left.” ‘ 

Mary was so tense with sympathy, she couldn’t find a 
word. But she put out one hand and laid it warmly on those 
twisting fingers in Cathleen’s lap, and felt them relax a little 
under her touch. 

““I—don’t know why on earth I’ve bothered you with all 
this,” Cathleen murmured, half-audibly. ‘Pat said you were 
easy to talk to,” she added, as if still a bit surprised at her 


own impulsiveness. ‘He says you never talk much yourself, 
but you make everyone else do it, just by listening as if you 
really cared.” 

Mary glowed shyly at this unexpected praise, but just then 
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SHE LIFTED HER DARK HEAD AND COMMENCED TO SING IN 
A VOICE THAT WAS SOFT AT FIRST, BUT LIQUID CLEAR 











several people came up to speak to Cathleen, and there was 
no further opportunity for confidences. 

Soon after that they sat down to supper, and from then on 
the evening grew gayer and noisier. 

Mr. and Mrs. Calhoun had brought a number of older 
friends with them, and after — they set out card tables 
in a corner of the big room, and settled down to contract. 

There was a radio in the boathouse, and Dinny tuned in 
on a good dance orchestra in far-away New York. At that the 
floor was cleared in a twinkling, and soon everybody in the 
younger group was dancing. 

Mary was never shy when there was dancing. She loved 
to dance, and was so light on her quick, eager feet, and so 
full of joyous abandonment to the spirit of rhythm, that she 
never lacked for partners. Fortunately, when one danced as 
well as that, one wasn’t expected to talk, too. 

It seemed to her that the evening had scarcely begun when 
someone discovered it was after eleven, and the older guests 
prepared to go home. 

It was not until then that a second discovery was made. 
At some time during the evening a typical Nantucket fog 
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j had blown in from the sea, and 
had quietly and_ effectively 
wrapped even the nearest ob- 
| jects outside the boathouse in a 
woolly white blanket. 
hs From the doorway there was 
no shore at all to be seen. Even 
the lights of the fishing craft, 
and of the other boathouses, 
had disappeared. 

There was a general chorus 
of dismayed ejaculations. 
Doubtless most of the guests 
were remembering, uncomfort- 
ably, the precarious condition 
of the wharf planking. 

“Better let me go first,” Pat 
said, stepping outside. “I know 
the way blind-folded. The rest 
of you keep as close behind me, 
and as far in from the outer 
rail, as you can. It’s broken in 
places.” 

That didn’t sound too en- 
couraging, and two or three 
people drew back hesitantly. 

“Oh, I’ve been over this 
wharf several times this sum- 
mer,” a stout, elderly man with 
a genial red face announced, 
moving a step or so forward. 

Pat, who had not heard him, 

had groped his way ahead to lo- 
cate the broken places in the rail, 
meaning to return and act as guide. 

He was already out of sight in the fog 

when the red-faced man, who was a Mr. 

Hedges from Boston, spending his first sum- 

mer on Nantucket, decided impulsively to follow. 

Just how it all happened, no one—least of all, 

the unlucky victim of his own over-confidence—ever 
quite knew. But apparently Mr. Hedges had stepped 
too far to his right, and reached for the uncertain railing at 
the exact spot where it had broken through. At the same time 
his heel caught in a knot hole in the planking underfoot. 
With a wild waving of arms and a startled grunt, he van- 
ished from sight into the fog, and from below there came 
almost simultaneously a resounding splash. Several women 
screamed, and in another moment there was a second splash, 
as Pat Calhoun went overboard in search of his elderly guest. 
Mary put both hands to her throat, choking back a fright- 
ened scream of her own. But even in her alarm, her brain was 
capable of working swiftly. A rope was what was needed at 
this juncture, and in the same flash of inspiration she remem- 
bered Pat’s having once showed her the small closet where 
they kept extra painters for the boats, with fishing rods and a 
spare anchor. 


o- was scarcely conscious of her feet touching the floor as 
she flew into the boathouse and out again, a neatly coiled 
length of stout rope over one arm. 

Big, rangy Sandy McCune—one of the little crowd at 
Miss Blakesley’s—was at her side as she emerged from the 
doorway. 

“Good kid!” he cried approvingly, and snatched the rope. 

Then he and she were bending together over the railing 
where it still held, exchanging quick, terse sentences with 
Pat below. , 

“All O. K.,” Pat was shouting up at them, reassuringly. 
“Luckily the tide’s out, and the water’s not over our heads— 
quite.” (Continued on page 43) 
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crowd that packed every corner leaned forward on the 
bleachers and intently watched ten tired-looking girls 
fighting with might and main for the State championship. 

It was the final basket-ball game in the series. The Yellow 
Tigers of Boonetown had come successfully through five 
games, winning over their opponents by a big margin. For 
two days, the gymnasium had been the center of attraction, 
and by the number and size of the cars parked outside, one 
could see that the game was of more than local importance. 

The girls tore up and down the floor. The ball moved with 
lightning swiftness, now in the hands of one team, now an- 
other. The Tigers, general favorites, made a goal. The crowd 
rose as one man and shook the rafters with their cheers. Back 
to center went the ball. A toss up, the Blue Shirts had it, the 
ball went to their forward. Suddenly, just as she grasped the 
ball, the forward dropped with a moan. The whistle . . . time 
out ... two men dashed out on the floor and carried the limp 
girl to the bleachers. A sub rushed in and the game went on. 
Spirits of ammonia, cold cloths . . . The Blue forward quick- 
ly revived and back she went into the game. Her team had 
no chance to win without her. 

For two minutes the game went furiously on. Another 
whistle . . . this time, it was the Tigers’ Center, a tall, lank 
gitl—her much-bandaged knee had slipped out again. More 
bandages .. . a few minutes’ massage . . . a bit of rest and 
back she went. What was a mere torn ligament with the 
championship at stake? 

One minute more to go. The crowd was standing now, 
tense with excitement. The Tigers’ forward made a last des- 


Te gymnasium was hot, close and dusty. The huge 


How does your school measure tts ath- 
letic program—by the excitement and 
thrill of rivalry with other schools, or 
by the equal opportunity offered to 
everyone for healthy physical develop- 
ment? This thought-provoking article 
by the National Field Secretary for 
the Women’s Division of the Na- 
tional Amateur Athletic Federation 
provides you with a fair yardstick to 
measure your athletic program 


perate attempt to evade her stocky guard and succeeded— 
her throw was successful and the brown ball slipped neatly 
through the basket. The Yellow Tigers had won the cham- 
pionship! The crowd from Boonetown threw up their hats 
and yelled madly. The Tigers got together in the center of 
the floor and cheered loudly for the Blue Shirts; the Blue 
Shirts cheered faintly for the Tigers. 

Home went the champions in a special coach much deco- 
rated with banners. At the station the whole town turned out 
to meet them. The mayor received them on the town hall 
steps, and proclaimed them distinguished citizens of whom 
the entire community was proud. The Legion band escorted 
them through the streets and, at the banquet on Saturday 
night, they were toasted, and awarded watches from the 
Chamber of Commerce, sweaters by the local sporting goods 
house. There were cups, médals,—and a bronze plaque was 
placed on the armory walls where the team always played its 
local games. The town paper carried pictures of all the team 
on the front page, at there was a special article on the 
editorial page especially commending Mary Gordon, the star 
center, ‘who though suffering greatly from torn liga- 
ments in her knee, bravely stayed in the game until 
the finish, and brought honor and fame to her 
town.” 

Next day Mary didn’t get up, nor the 
day after; in fact, she didn’t go back 
to school for three months, and 
then with a cane. Even now she 
still walks with a limp. But 
what of that? The Yellow 
Tigers got their pictures in 
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several papers in the State. The silver cups are standing, tar- 
nished and dusty, on the sideboards in the players’ homes. 
The championship banner hangs in the assembly hali at 
Boonetown, and just now they're feverishly training another 
team to be just as plucky and fast as last year’s, in order to 
defend the championship against all comers. 

Education? Oh yes, the town fathers boast of the wonder- 
ful high school they have in their town, and the merchants 
tell visitors about the Yellow Tigers and the famous coach 
who was an All America half back. They all feel that the five 
thousand dollars expended annually on the team is more than 
justified. The principal boasts about school spirit, and every 
single student buys a season ticket for the basket-ball games. 

Springdale is the next town. The athletic appropria- 
tion for the year is only three thousand dollars, at Spring- 
dale. There are four hundred girls in the high school—that's 
one hundred more than Boonetown has. The principal has 
a Ph.D. in Education, and he wasn’t an All America any- 
thing. In fact, he used to spend his Saturday afternoons at 
college rock-climbing or skiing with the outing club. He 
wasn't spectator-minded. He wanted to do things himself 
instead of watching some one else perform; and after the 
college, in a spirit of economy, dismissed the intramural 
director, Saturdays found him scrambling up sheer cliffs, or 
skiing on snowy slopes. He didn’t have any gold football 
dangling from his watch chain, but he did have a mind filled 
with plans for building ‘‘the best high school in the country.” 



















































E was thrilled when the Superintendent of Schools chose 
him as principal of the new high school at Springdale. 

Up to his time, Springdale had also had a Varsity, and the 
rivalry between it and Boonetown was bitter and intense. The 
first year, he replaced the man coach with a young woman 
from the State university. She was intelligent, attractive, 
womanly, with four years of training in Physical Education. 
The first two weeks of the autumn were devoted to physical 
examinations, hitherto unknown in Springdale. Every girl 
was carefully examined by a woman physician, and her physi- 
cal education gee prescribed on the findings. Imagine 
the surprise of the girls when the poster bulletin board an- 
nounced that every girl who was physically fit was wanted 
for basketball practice! Timidly, the dubs signed up; they'd 
probably be dropped as usual after the first two weeks. More 
surprise when Miss Brown, the director, announced that 
this year there were to be thirty teams instead of two, 

and every girl would play throughout the season. 

It looked as if the entire school was there for the 

opening day of basket-ball practice. The girls 

lined up in squads and were all shown how to 

throw the ball, chest shots, over head, side 

under arm, shooting from the foul line. 

They had passing relays, goal shooting re- 

lays. The atmosphere was friendly and 

entirely lacking in tenseness, and every- 

one seemed to be having a very good 

time. Miss Brown had a large black- 

board on which she drew diagrams 

of different plays. She explained the 

rules, and worked things out in such 

detail that all the girls had a fair idea 

of the game at the end of the first 

practice. Ten of the senior girls were 

chosen as leaders and given special 
instruction. 

Practices were held every night 
after school. Every girl was given the 
same amount of instruction. The 
whole group got a sense of working 
for a common end. After a few 
weeks, the intramural games started. 
There were (Continued on page 49) 
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The Story so Far 


Kit and Libby Hamilton spent their summers at primitive 
Todd’s Hole, on Piper's Island, where their parents had a cot- 
tage. They wore slacks or shorts all summer, and adored the 
freedom of the island. Their cousin, Constance Blake, accus- 
tomed to fashionable summer resorts, was shocked at the sim- 
plicity of Todd’s Hole, but she soon began to like its salty 
atmosphere and quaint characters—"“Aunt Minnie” and 
Cap'n Abel Baxter, Cap'n Sol Browning, and the good-look- 
ing and sorely-troubled young fisherman, Bill Longman, 
pe Toa nets were being cut by an unknown enemy. Kit and 
Libby had known and loved the islanders from childhood, ping water laid bare, were still with her. So was the sunburn 
and were soon in the thick of the “fish war.” at the back of her neck and down her arms. She had absently 

The only other summer residents besides the Hamiltons smeared a bit of cold cream on it, surprised that she didn’t 
were the Jenks family. Their daughter, Violetta—always mind more. She wondered if it was because she was rather 
called “Jenks’’—was a decided tomboy. Constance did not stunned that she didn’t mind—as an injured limb does not 
know what to think of Jenks’s proposal that the four girls hurt until its first numbing has passed. Stunned by her 
should camp for a week aboard Cap'n Abel's schooner, the cousins, the Hamiltons, and their point of view, by Bill Long- 
“Minnie B.”, which had long been tied up at the wharf. Kit man and his charms and his cares, by the kerosene lamps 
and Libby were enthusiastic, however, provided they could that so pleasantly illuminated her aunt's house, by the strange- 
persuade Cap'n Abel to give his consent to Jenks’s scheme. ly soothing motion of the Bobbsy, by Aunt Minnie and her 

———————___—__—— inexhaustible supply of “‘vittles,” by the girl Jenks and her 

crazy scheme of camping out on an old schooner. As if just 

PART THREE living on Piper’s Island wasn’t enough like camping out, any- 

how! Stunned—and hypnotized, perhaps—most of all by the 

IVIDLY orange jumpers and green slacks did come great and inescapable sea whose color and scent pervaded 

out of Constance’s trunk. Mrs. Hamilton told her niece everything, whose voice had filled her night, whose blue ex- 

she brightened up Piper's Island considerably. Almost panse bounded the world, whose racy and exciting smell 

everything else in that too-abundant luggage, Constance _ tingled in every breath she drew. Constance stood beside her 

secretly hung up and laid away in her bedroom. She was _ trunk and threw her evening slippers the width of the room, 
growing rather self-conscious on this subject, but she found landing them pell-mell on the closet floor. 

herself laughing aloud as she concealed the four evening “This is horrible. I'm getting to be like Kit Hamilton al- 

dresses she had brought,—so as to avoid too much repetition! ready,” she reflected. Then she ran downstairs and, looking 

Nor was it a hollow laugh of frustrated yearning. Piper's Is- for her cousins, found them on the west piazza. Violetta 

land was beginning to get under her skin, and the dresses _ Jenks was also there, her red hair fairly bristling, and she was 

looked positively ridiculous. She had come in from her first in the midst of a breathless recital. 
expedition in the Bobbsy, and the suck of the falling tide at “So I said, ‘See here, Cap’n Abel darling, if you're so bad 
the ledges, and the smell of the brown weed that the drop- _ with the rheumatiz to-day that you can’t even go a-lubsterin’, 
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TROUBLED 
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WATERS 


In which Jenks wins her way, and excit- 


THE MINNIE B. LAY TIED UP AT 
THE ABANDONED WHARF LIKE AN 
OLD SEA GULL WITH CLIPPED WINGS 


ing things happen aboard the“Minnie B.” 


By EDITH BALLINGER PRICE 






you certainly can’t take the 

Minnie B. out.’ ‘No place for a 

passle o’ gals,’ said he, mumbly- 
grumbly. Aunt Minnie came up with re- 
inforcements in the shape of a batch of pop- 
overs that had simply popped out of the oven 
under their own power. Between us, we popped one 

into Cap’n Abel’s mouth when he had it open in protest, 
and then we both pleaded with him. Told him he certainly 
couldn't let anybody else take the Minnie B. out; told him 
he wouldn’t be over ¢his twinge for a week; told him we 
might just as well take care of the Minnie B. while he was 
laid low, as to have her there sorrowfully missing him. Every 
time he got his jaws open for another protest, Aunt Minnie 
stuffed in another popover. So there you are.” 

“Glory, I’m glad we left it to you,” Kit said. “I never 
could have done it, never. So it’s all set?” 

“All set. We can drag our duffle down there any time we 
please.” 

“This is rather hard on Constance,” Libby murmured. 
“We sort of planned to break her in gently.” 

“Don’t approve of that,” Jenks cried. ‘No! Shove ‘em off 
the pier—then they have to swim. That’s my principle in 
training. Whole hog or none. Well, I’m off to look over my 
belongings. We don’t need much—blankets, mostly. We can 
get grub at Todd’s Hole any old time; it’s nearer than home. 
Cap’n Abel says there are skillets and spiders in the galley.” 












: SON 


“Spiders!” cried Constance with a shiver, her eyes round. 

“Frying pans, frying pans,” Jenks told her testily. “We can 
pick up wood for the stove around the shore. There's only 
one thing that bothers me.” 

“What?” Kit inquired. 

“Why we never thought of doing this before,” Jenks 
sighed. 

“Your great brain hadn’t quite reached its present state 
of development, dearie,” Kit suggested. 

Jenks unwrapped her long legs and jumped up. “I repeat, 
I’m off,” she said pointedly. “We might just as well start to- 
night, before Cap'n Abel has a chance to get over his rheu- 
matiz or anything. Meet you on board at four o'clock. So 
long, Connie! Don’t forget to bring a couple of dinner- 
dresses.” 

“Don’t mind Jenks,” said Libby earnestly. “Sometimes she 
doesn’t make very good jokes.” 

Jenks was fortunately out of hearing by now, and the 
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three girls were left confronted with the realization that the 
“crazy scheme”’ of camping on the schooner had become fact. 
Mrs. Hamilton, who was used to her family choosing to sleep 
under the stars in odd spots now and then, supplied old 
blankets. 

“I expect it'll be fun,”’ she said. ‘‘I’ll come down and visit 
you in a day or two, if you allow landlubbers.”’ 

The necessaries were presently assembled in two duffle- 
bags which Kit and Libby swung stoutly over their shoulders. 
Constance was given a rucksack containing the smaller things 
such as toothbrushes, harmonicas, soap, and a star book. 
Surprisingly, the expedition was ready to start. 

“You know,” said Mrs. Hamilton, “you don’t have to go, 
Constance. We meant to acclimate you to Piper’s Island little 
by little. This is a rather Spartan beginning, I admit. But 
Violetta Jenks is a nuisance unless her inspirations are im- 
mediately carried out—and it may be fun, at that.” 

“I'm sure it'll be fun,” Constance agreed. “I never saw a 
schooner.” 

On the way down the hill Kit delivered a little lecture on 
schooner rig, the advantages of fore and aft sails, and the 
special merits of the Minnie B. 

“Of course, none of us have ever sailed on her,”’ she added. 
“Cap'n Abel hasn't taken her out for years—just goes lob- 
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* IT TASTED OUTRAGEOUSLY GOOD, THAT SCRAMBLE 
OF STUFF SCRAPED OUT OF THE OLD FRYING PAN 


stering in his dory. But if you believe him, she’s the sweetes*, 
smartest vessel that was ever launched.”’ 


— must be pretty old by now,” Constance figured out. 

“Old, but quite a dear—like the one she’s named 
after,’ Kit then 

At the foot of the hill they heard a hail, and turned to 
see Bill Longman. 

“You shippin’ out on a voyage?” he asked. “Where in 
thunder you goin’ with all that duffle?” 

Kit explained, and Bill’s face clouded. ‘He’s not takin’ 
her out, then?” 

“Can't right now,” Kit told him. ‘‘Rheumatiz. We'll clear 
out as soon as he can, never fear. This is Jenks’s idea, you 
might know.” 

“Oh, she’s arrived,” Bill commented. ‘“Well, give me the 
dunnage, and I'll tote it down there for you. Can't say the 
idea hits me so good. Guess I get enough of sleepin’—or 
tryin’ to—in bo’ts in all weathers.” 

“How was last night?” Kit asked. 

“They skipped me, praises be. Not much of a catch, though. 
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I was talkin’ to Sol Brownin’ about Cap’n Abel's idea of 
patrollin’ with the schooner. He thought it was a big idea. 
He’s back of it.” 

““He’s a good one to have back of things,’ Kit agreed. 

“He's gone to mainland for a few days,” Bill said. “Wish 
I had as much business as he’s got.” 

““He’s been at it longer,” Kit reminded him. 

“He’s a business man, too. I’m not,” Bill sighed. 

They were following a short cut over the moors behind 
Todd's Hole. The Minnie B. lay tied up at an abandoned 
wharf in a sheltered cove beyond the village—lay there like 
an old sea gull with clipped wings; lay so long that she had 
almost forgotten the sea. Her topmasts showed now above 
the hillside as the campers cleared the rise. Constance ex- 
claimed: 

“Why—it’s a real ship, isn’t it?” 

“What did you think she was—something like the Bobb- 
sy?” Libby asked her bluntly. 

“A two m’st schooner’s quite a 
bo’t,” Bill said. ‘““Wish she was L . 
mine. I'd get a crew and go out ZnN¢ 
really fishin’, on the Banks. Maybe 
there’s enough fish in the sea for 
everybody, out there,” he added 
bitterly. 

As the four drew nearer the 
Minne B., a figure could be seen 
on her deck. This figure, upon their 
approach, began to execute a fan- 
tastic hornpipe. 

Snatches of tuneless singing 
reached them faintly. 

“Jenks,” said Bill Longman dis- 
gustedly. 

“You don’t like Jenks, do you, 
Bill?” Libby asked. 

“She’s two jumps from bein’ 
crazy,” Bill said. “She's mighty 
funny—but it would drive me crazy to have her round much. 
I like a girl that’s = and gentle, and don’t yaw round and 
get off her course like Jenks does.” He looked at Constance 
as he spoke, and she felt humbly grateful for the implied 
compliment. He seemed to be the only person so far on the 
island that did not think her a misfit. Perhaps he wouldn't 
even scoff at her luggage. 

They had by now reached the wharf, and Kit and Libby 
had leaped the narrow gap that divided the weathered side 
of the Minnie B. from the pier. Bill chucked the duffles on 
deck, and handed Constance aboard. That would have in- 
sulted the Hamiltons, and he knew it. Jenks had climbed a 
little way into the shrouds, and clung in a dramatic posture, 
gazing out under her hand. 

“Ahoy! Crew shipped, articles signed—ready to put to 
sea!” she cried. “What do I behold?” she added, gazing at 
Bill. 


OU behold me, beatin’ it,” Bill shouted. ‘‘I got to put to 
sea in dead earnest. I’m late now. Goodbye, Cap'n 
Jenks. Hope you get only the worst of weather!” 

“Same to you, me bold fisherman!” Jenks yelled. She then 
burst into song, rather off key. 

“Oh, I’m Captain Jenks of the Horse Marines, 

“I feed my horse on corn and beans, 

“Although it is quite beyond the means—” 

“Speaking of which,” interrupted Kit, “is the grub 
aboard ?”’ 

“Certainly not,” Jenks said, descending from the rigging. 
“I was waiting till you fellows arrived so we could all lug it. 
Let’s stow these blankets, and then shack over to the village 
and lay in the provender.” 

Though Todd’s Hole was hidden from the schooner, it was 


By RuTH Moore 


Over the ledges, blind with foam, 
The rising tide brings in a deep 
Sound as of horsemen riding home 
When nightfall comes, but not to sleep. 


O horses running, wild and fleet, 
There will be little sleep tonight 
Upon this land where great hooves beat 
And foaming chariots pass like light! 
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only a short way over the bold rise of land that divided the 
cove from the village. Four pairs of hands made light work 
of fetching back bacon and bread and eggs and butter and 
cookies and canned beans and vegetables. Jenks insisted on 
tying the bunches of carrots around her neck, where they 
bobbed inanely. She said they matched her hair. By the time 
everything was aboard, and wood fetched, it was time to snug 
down in good earnest. A few pails of water had been lugged 
with some difficulty from the most outlying pump of Todd’s 
Hole, but even Jenks protested she didn’t want to do that 
again. 


TELL you what,” said Kit as they got the galley stove go- 

ing. “Tomorrow, why not bring the Bobbsy around, and 

use her for a tender?—the schooner hasn’t any. Then we 

could go up to the village for grub and water and every- 
thing, with the greatest of ease.” 

“Your brain does work at times,” 

Jenks said admiringly. “If it had 

] worked a few hours sooner, you 

Ga ¢ could have ferried all your duffle 
down.” 

“Be glad I thought of it at all,” 
Kit said. 

Constance was on deck, helping 
Libby arrange a few knives and 
forks on top of the companion 
hatch. They had decided to use the 
deck as much as possible, rather 
than eat or sleep in the stuffy quar- 
ters below. Constance looked pa 
her. The pride of Cap’n Abel's 
heart did look rather dingy and 
weather-beaten, toher eyes. She saw 
nothing overwhelmingly lovely in 
the sweep of the wind-scoured 
deck, the tapering skyward thrust 
of the two masts, the pattern of the 
rigging against the pale sky. She did not realize, either, that 
if the old vessel had merely lain there untended all these 
years, she would now have been a hopeless hulk—seams 
open, keelson on the bottom, gear rotted an® broken. Perhaps 
hardly any one did realize the time and slow labor Cap'n 
Abel had cumulatively put on the Minnie B., now painting, 
now calking, now renewing this or that bit of running rig- 
ging; never making up his mind to sell her, never able to 
bring himself to abandon her. 

Violetta Jenks burst from the galley, a frying pan—or 
spider—in one hand, and a particularly long and murderous 
carving knife in the other. 

“Have your mouths open!” she commanded. ‘“Tempera- 
ture of this won't last long out here.” 

A savory muddle of beans and bacon was dumped into 
each plate. Kit arrived, agonizedly shifting a hot-handled 
pot full of cocoa from one paw to the other, and supper was 
served. It tasted outrageously good, that scramble of stuff 
scraped out of a frying pan. The sky turned golden behind 
the schooner’s tracery of rigging; the gulls, scenting food, 
clamored strangely in the silence of sunset; a rising tide 
imperceptibly stirred and lifted the dreaming hulk of the 
Minnie B. 

“I love this old boat,” Kit said, dreaming too. “But she’s 
so still. She ought to be out where she belongs. She's like 
somebody bedridden.” 

“Well, she’s soon going out where she belongs, accord- 
ing to Cap’n Abel,” Jenks commented, spearing a third slice 
of bread. “As a watchdog.” 

“I'm glad the demons didn’t visit Bill last night,” Con- 
stance put in. 

“They will, though,” Kit said. “I don’t see how he has the 
courage to keep on mending and (Continued on page 37) 














KEEP STOCKING SEAMS STRAIGHT 











O you ever look into your mirror and yearn to make 
D yourself over into a girl quite unlike the girl you see 
there? 

Do you wish you were taller? Or less tall? Do you sigh 
to be more graceful, more attractive in appearance? Do you 
long to be less plump, less this or that or the other? 

I don’t need to remind you that wishing, of itself, never 
gets anyone anywhere. Day dreams in which you vision your- 
self as a great beauty, a femme fatale with the world at your 
feet, are really a waste of time. 

There is just one way to improve your appearance, and 
that is by making the most of what you have. Forget idle day 
dreams about the girl you might be. Do something about 
developing the girl you are. You have plenty of good points, 
plenty of latent possibilities. Every girl has. It isn’t silly or 
vain to try to discover them. The silly part is in being dis- 
satisfied with your appearance and doing nothing about it. 

Incidentally, most of the things you might do to make 
yourself prettier will also make you healthier, happier, and 
more capable. 

But where to begin? Well, mot with your clothes. Having 
the right clothes is important, but not nearly so important 
as having a fresh complexion, nicely cared for hands and 
hair, and a body that does justice to your clothes. 

It’s very little use to go out and buy yourself a lot of new 
things in the hope of working a transformation in yourself. 
If your skin is muddy, a new dress or a new hat won’t make 
it less so. If you stand badly, if your stomach protrudes or 
your shoulders sag, a new suit won't cover up your deficien- 
cies. But—if you succeed in giving your skin the lovely ra- 
diance that comes from good health and absolute cleanliness, 
if you learn to stand and sit and walk with grace and beauty, 
you'll be chic and attractive in almost anything. 

Take a good look at yourself in your old clothes before you 
make any plans for next season’s wardrobe. What, if any- 
thing, is sp with the picture? Your complexion? Your 
figure? Lots of girls do have complexion worries. And one 
is forever meeting girls who worry about their figures. 

Yet, in most cases, bad complexions and bad figures can 
be improved. To be sure, there are cases that require medical 
attention, but in general almost any girl who is conscientious 
about a few fundamentals can solve her own worries. 

These fundamentals are: plenty of the right kind of ex- 
ercise; plenty of sunshine and sleep; plenty of soap and 
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A new article in our series: “It's More Fun 
When You Know the Rules’ ~ ~ — 


LOOKING 
YOUR BEST 


By BEATRICE PIERCE 


water, and plenty of wholesome food. If you want a pretty 
figure and a lovely complexion, don’t indulge in rigid re- 
ducing diets. Starving your body will make you thin in the 
wrong places, will cause your shoulders to droop, your spine 
to become tired and wishy-washy, and you'll still have bulges 
instead of curves. What's more, your skin will grow dry and 
dead-looking. 

Of chief importance to a good figure is right posture. 
Acquire that, and no matter what faults your figure may 
have, they will begin to correct themselves. For when you 
stand, sit, and walk correctly, every muscle and every joint 
in your body is doing its own work as it should. It’s when 
certain parts do more than their own share, and others do 
less, that your body gets out of alignment, and bulges and 
bumps occur. 

Any exercise that teaches you to use all your muscles, that 
teaches you balance and coordination, helps your posture 
and makes you more supple and lovely. In your games and 
y 00 so far as possible, choose those that do not over- 

evelop certain spots at the expense of others. No girl wants 
huge biceps that rival her brother’s. She wants to be lithe 
and flexible, and strong all over. Swimming will help, so 
will skating, and dancing. Rowing is also good for a girl. 
So are lots of other sports—provided the girl does them 
properly. Hiking is fine if you know how to walk; tennis, 
if you know how to run and hold your body. Even house- 








WRONG SITTING IS BAD FOR FIGURE AND CLOTHES 
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work has great possibilities 
for giving you a beautiful 
figure—if you learn to use 
the right muscles when you 
sweep, stoop, walk upstairs 
and so on. 

Here are three funda- 
mentals of good posture 
that you'll need to remem- 
ber: 

1. Keep your feet paral- 
lel—never toe in, or toe 
out. 

2. Keep the middle part 
of your body pulled togeth- 
er as neatly and compactly 
as possible. 

3. Keep the top part of 
your body relaxed, no 
tenseness in your shoulders 
or neck. 

Let’s go back to number 
1—your feet. Naturally 
they come first in impor- 
tance. You cannot expect to 
do things well unless your 
feet are strong enough to 
support your body. The 
grace and ease and assur- 
ance you'd all love to pos- 
sess goes right back to the 
commonplace matter of the 
strength and flexibility of 
the muscles of your ankles, 
arches, and toes. Picking up 
marbles with your toes is 
said to help strengthen and 
limber up the weak muscles 
of feet that have been 
abused or neglected. 

Another good exercise is 
this: 

Place one foot ahead of 
the other, knees straight 
ahead and parallel to each 
other. Lift the heel of your 
backward foot and as you 
do, roll your weight from 
that foot over to the for- 
ward one. Lift the forward 
heel and roll the weight 














WALK DOWN STAIRS AS THOUGH YOU WERE A QUEEN 


Illustrations by 
MARGUERITE 
DE ANGELI 


to get to their destination 
ahead of the legs that are 
carrying them there. 

Another point to remem- 
ber, in walking or stand- 
ing, is to keep your knees 
reasonably close together. 
Knees that are spread apart 
give you a wide, graceless 
effect. When you are stand- 
ing, keep your knees slight- 
ly flexed—not exactly bent, 
but almost. Next time you 
are playing baseball, tennis, 
or any game for which you 
wear shorts, check up on 
your knees in this respect. 
A rigid, overstretched knee 
gives the calf of your leg a 
most unbecoming curve 
which eventually hardens 
into an unsightly, perma- 
nent bulge. 

Now for further discus- 
sion of number 2—which 
was: ty the middle part 
of your body as small and 
as compact as possible. 
“Pull yourself together” is 
a good slogan for this phase 
of the posture game. That 
is, pull up your abdomen so 
as to make yourself nice 
and flat, pull your shoulder 
blades close against your 
spine (not stuck out like 
wings), and finally draw 
your buttocks under you, 
keeping them as inconspic- 
uous as possible. Promi- 
nent, flabby buttocks are far 
from pretty. To be sure, at 
times bustles and the like 
are fashionable. And when 
they are fashionable, they 
look very cute. But to have 
a permanent bustle all your 
own, year in and year out, 














back again. Do the exercise 
very slowly. Four or five rolls done slowly are better than 
ten fast rolls. 

When you walk, you can spare your feet from unneces- 
sary strain by learning to hold yourself right, and by remem- 
bering to walk with your legs and not with your entire body. 

Your legs begin, as you must have learned in your hygiene 
classes, at the thigh joint. It is from the we joint then 
(not from your knee) that you lift your leg forward when 
you step off into an easy, graceful stride. Your hips, mean- 
while, stay straight and firm, no swaying from left to right, 
no waddling with every move, and your shoulders and head 
are carried along, free and relaxed and comfortable. No 
stiffness or tenseness anywhere, and no nervous pushing 
forward of head and shoulders as though they were in a hurry 


is something else again. A 
gentle curve is natural and 
pleasing, but beware of protuberances. They'll spoil the hang 
of your skirts, and will ruin your silhouette. If you've al- 
ready acquired more of a ——— than you like, you 
can at least minimize the effect by holding yourself straight 
clear down to the end of your spine. Try not to jut out 
noticeably when you walk upstairs, sit down, bend over, or 
get out of a chair. Put one foot ahead of the other before 
you lower yourself into a chair, and you'll find it much easier 
to seat yourself gracefully and compactly. Do the same thing 
when you get up again—and you'll eliminate those awk- 
ward motions that call attention to over-large hips and but- 
tocks. In stooping, keep your back straight, and let your knee 
muscles and your thigh muscles take you down and up again. 
A grand exercise incidentally! (Continued on page 41) 





ow Fast THE § 
The Merry Days at Camp Are Np 


Meet Them as Girl Scouts Every 


ALL’S WELL WITH THE WORLD 
FOR THIS GIRL SCOUT WHEN 
SHE GREETS A GLORIOUS DAY 
FROM BETWEEN THE FLAPS OF 
HER TENT. BUT TOO SOON THE 
TENT WILL BE FOLDED AWAY 
AND CAMP DAYS WILL BE OVER 
UNTIL ANOTHER SUMMER COMES 


READY TO MOUNT 
BICYCLES FOR A 
FOUR-AND-A-HALF- 
MILE JAUNT TO 
TUCKER’S GROVE 
WHERE GIRL SCOUTS 
OF SANTA BARBARA, 
CALIFORNIA GO ON 
AN ANNUAL BICY- 
CLE TRIP. THE WHIR 
OF THE TWINKLING 
SPOKES OF THEIR 
WHEELS WILL BE 
SWEET MUSIC IN 
THEIR EARS TO 
SPEED THEM ON 


MEMBERS OF THE WHITE RAB- 
BIT TROOP OF THE BRONX, 
NEW YORK FORM A CAMP-FIRE 
CIRCLE AROUND THEIR NEAT- 
LY LAID BUT AS YET UNLIT 
FIRE TO DEMONSTRATE HOW 
NEAR THE CIRCLE CAN DRAW 
TO THE CENTER, PROVIDING THE 
FIRE IS BUILT IN A WAY THAT 
WILL GIVE LIGHT WITHOUT TOO 

GREAT A WARMTH OVER THE STILE ON THE WAY 

TO PERFORM SOME CHORES OF 

CAMP HOUSEKEEPING. AT CAMP 

* GREENWOOD, WHERE MINNE- 

APOLIS GIRL SCOUTS TASTE THE 

JOYS OF A HAPPY, HEALTHFUL 

SUMMER IN THE PUNGENT, PINY 

AIR OF THE MINNESOTA WOODS 





MER HASTENS ON! 


Wy Over and School Days Rush to 
« Bid a Sad Good-by to Summer 


WHAT BETTER FRIEND COULD A 
GIRL SCOUT HAVE? WITH EYES 
BRIGHT AND ALERT, HIS EARS 
COCKED TO ATTENTION AND HIS 
NOSE WRIGGLING WITH INTER- 
EST, THIS PUP POSES FOR HIS 
PICTURE IN THE ARMS OF HIS 
PAL, A HONOLULU GIRL SCOUT 


GIRL SCOUT CAMP- 
ERS OF JAMESTOWN, 
NEW YORK PRAC- 
TICE ENGLISH FOLK 
DANCING ON A WIDE 
VERANDA AT CAMP 
NEWATAH. THEY'RE 
PREPARING FOR AN 
OLD ENGLISH FAIR 
TO BE HELD ON VIS- 
ITORS’ DAY AND THEY 
SEEM TO BE ENJOY- 
ING THE RHYTHM 
AND MOTION OF THE 
DANCE, AS THEIR IN- 
STRUCTOR LOOKS ON 


THE PETER PAN UNIT OF MINNE- 
APOLIS, MINNESOTA UNDER A 
SPREADING CHESTNUT TREE. BY 
THEIR ROGUISH SMILES, ONE 
MIGHT SUSPECT THAT THEY HAD 
JUST RETURNED FROM AN EN- 
CHANTING VISIT TO THE NEVER- 
NEVER LAND AND THAT TINKER 
BELL HAD GREETED THEM AND 
WHISPERED TO THEM THE SE- 

DING, DONG, DINNER BELL! AN CRET OF ETERNAL YOUTH 

OLD FIRE GONG GUARDS THE EN- 

TRANCE OF CAMP MERRITT AND 

CALLS HUNGRY GIRL SCOUTS TO e 

THEIR MEALS. COMFORTABLE TO 

SWING IN, TOO, BUT THIS GIRL 

REGRETS THAT IT WILL SOON 

TOLL THE LAST DAY AT CAMP 











ROBIN HOOD IS HERE AGAIN WITH ALL 
HIS MERRY MEN, ALTHOUGH THE FOREST 
OF SHERWOOD HAS BEEN TRANSPORTED 
TO THE PACIFIC-GIRT ISLAND OF OAHU 


Camping in the Hawaiian Islands 
| MAUI, HAWAII: Just about the happiest 


moment of a Girl Scout's life arrives when camp sea- 
son rolls around the corner. Then the girls pack their 
bags and anticipate a jolly good time. And they get it. 

When a bunch of girls decide to go off by themselves, 
away from civilization, there’s something doing. So it was a 
happy day which brought us the fulfillment of a magnificent 

lan for a few days of camping, with “Mrs. Mac”—as we 
called Mrs. McKinney—and her efficient “Benjie” (Miss 
Benjamin), as our leaders. The camp we had in mind was 
none other than Camp Pokuelani. It is situated in Kailua on 
the island of Maui, and it is there that girls from the different 
islands assemble every summer. 

One fine morning three cars trundled away towards Kailua, 
‘wed well weighed down with laughing girls amidst their 

aggage. The sun was shining brightly, and the whole land- 
scape was seemingly touched with a fairy’s wand. Green 
scenery flashed by, and the blue Pacific Ocean glistened in 
the nearing distance. Gradually the cars swallowed up the 
wide road before us—a curve here and a curve there. We 
finally drove on the highway along the beach. How the waves 
dashed playfully against the huge, black rocks, then glided 
smoothly to the bronze shore! It was a beautiful sight. 

We passed many towns—the names of which might sound 
crazy to some of you, as Paia, Hamakuapoko, Haiku, Huelo 
and Pawela. Once we stopped to have chains put on the tires, 
to guard against skidding in the rain of which Kailua sees 
a lot. But fortunately we didn’t need them. 

After driving down into ravines, then around hairpin 
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curves and more curves, we 
finally turned into a narrow 
road. A few turns and there 
before us stood Camp Poku- 
elani! The gate was opened and the cars drove in. We rose, 
eager to get out and stretch our cramped legs. There were fif- 
teen of us and, of course, Mrs. Mac and Benjie. Bags were 
carried into the pavilion; then we were divided into two 
patrols. A leader was selected for each patrol, to set the pace 
and share responsibilities, and every girl was assigned a 
definite duty to perform. First of all, the well-trodden paths 
had to be cleared, and a general house-cleaning had to be 
done. 

This accomplished, we realized that we were getting hun- 
gry by the minute, so the cooks got busy and, with their re- 
spective staffs, attacked the food. The meals were cooked 
outside. We gathered around two blazing fires over which 
hung two huge pots full of delicious-smelling cocoa. The 
sun had gone down when we sat down to our first meal at 
camp. The surrounding hills seemed to hover protectingly 
near and, as we chatted and laughed, a feeling of close 
comradeship spread in us—alone in a world of our own. 

We gathered in the — after the dishes had been 
washed, and the other duties attended to. There we built a 
fire in the brick fireplace. Some talented Scout pounded on 
the piano and the others sang. Then it was time for bed. We 
jumped under the covers, tired but happy. Every one was 
sleepy, and it wasn’t long before the camp was still. The last 
thing I was conscious of before the Sandman got me was 
someone saying “Good night.” 


CAMP KAPERS IN HAWAII. TWO 
GIRL SCOUTS BUSY PREPARING 
JUICY, FRESH PINEAPPLES FOR 
A DELICIOUS NATIVE DESSERT 


T was quite early when camp woke up next morning. We 

were oe of old Sol. Benjie was fast asleep and we 
talked in whispers so as not to waken her, but she quickly 
sensed what was up and woke, too. ~ 

The cooks got busy preparing breakfast. The others 
cleaned the pavilion, built fires, and did some other minor 
tasks. Thoroughly hungry, we sat down to a delicious break- 
fast consisting of oranges, French toast, jam, syrup, and 
cocoa. Your narrator played the rdle of cook in one patrol, 
so was among the last to eat. 

Breakfast over, we set about our various duties. These 
over, we walked down the familiar, winding trail to the “‘ole 
swimmin’ hole.” With cries of delight we plunged into the 
cool waters. How gorgeous it was! Benjie wanted to take 
pictures of us swimming, so we eagerly dashed off to the 











ere the 


PINEAPPLES Grow! 





rocks under the waterfall. Splashing, diving, shouting, we 
enjoyed ourselves to the fullest. It was some time later that 
we returned to camp. On the way we picked up as many 
stones as we could carry to be used in preparing for our 
feast that night, for we were going to have supper cooked 
in an imu. An imu is an underground oven where Hawaiians 
cook their food. Stones with holes are heated and placed in a 
fairly large hole and they are covered with # leaves. The food 
is then placed in the imu and, after carefully packing, the 
whole thing is covered with dirt so the steam cannot escape. 

After lunch, stones had to be heated for the imu, so we 
built a fire. In a few hours everything was in readiness. Tak- 
ing the prepared food, consisting of pork and bananas 
wrapped in # leaves, we carefully laid it in our imu. Equally 
carefully, we covered it up. At last our work was done. For 
the next hour or so we did whatever we pleased. 

After a while, it was time to open the imu. When every- 
thing was out—umm !—how good it smelled! We sat down 
to eat our /vau (feast) of royalty, all steaming hot and cooked 
to perfection. My mouth waters to think of it! We lingered 
until it was dark, then we adjourned to the pavilion, our 
haven of rest. 


tb evening breeze felt soothing to our hot cheeks. Sit- 
ting on the Janai (veranda), we sang songs and told 
stories. All too soon bedtime arrived. Singing Taps, we 
turned in. 

Lying in our tents, we conversed idly about nothing in 
particular. Suddenly there was a gushing sound and we 


STEEP, LUSHLY WOODED MOUNTAINS 
AND LUXURIOUS TROPICAL FOLIAGE 
CHALLENGE THE GIRL SCOUT ARTIST 











GAY, SMILING FACES 
AND UKULELE MUSIC 
UNDER THE BENDING 
PALMS. PERHAPS THEY 
ARE SINGING “ALOHA” 
TO THEIR SCOUT SIS- 
TERS IN THE U.S.A. 


PALM TREES LIKE GIANT FEATHER DUSTERS SIL- 
HOUETTED AGAINST A TROPIC SKY. WHAT A RARE 
AND LOVELY SETTING FOR A GIRL SCOUT CAMP! 


looked out to see rain. Hurriedly we got up and fixed our 
doorways. Then we lay back again. The soft pitter-patter of 
the rain was like a lullaby, and I soon felt sleepy. With a last 
murmured word I dropped off to Dreamland. 

The birds were chirping sweetly when I came to. Someone 
was sounding the bugle. In a few minutes the camp was 
buzzing. The morning was spent in packing and cleaning up 
as we were going home that day. But before going home- 
ward, we wanted to go for a hike, for no camping trip is 
complete without at least one hike. 


We walked down to the main road, and headed on up. 
Coming to a small trail, we turned and followed it for 
a whole solid hour, going up-hill. We passed a forest of 
eucalyptus trees. Then, tired, we sat down for a while to rest. 
As it was nearly time to be starting on our home stretch, we 
soon had to turn around and begin the descent. Going down- 
hill, the hike was much easier. 

Back at camp we sought to ease our weary feet. However, 
it didn’t take long for us young ‘uns to spring up again and 
proceed with our final preparations. We ate a light lunch to 
save the trouble of cleaning up later. Then, reluctantly, we 
entered the waiting automobiles to begin our winding jour- 
ney home. MOLLY TANI 
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Cats IT LUCK! 


to your name costs thousands.” His face 
spread in a grin. “Of course I'd have a cheer- 
ful bedside manner—but maybe I haven't 
the brains to diagnose a case of poison ivy. 
Probably I'd better take up another line. 
Something where my fool face wouldn't 
show. I expect I could be a radio announcer. 
Well, call it luck,” he philosophized. “Let's 
lay off my future career and get back to 
yours. You need half a hundred bucks. Are 
we going to crack a safe at Beggs?” 

“Maybe so!” Sue supplied him with some 
buttered bread, oozing jelly. “I'll tell you 
while you tuck that away.” 

Monty was a grand pal, she thought, and 
just the stand-by she needed now. 

August trade was light in the Little Shop. 
Sue found herself welcomed as a single 
prospective customer by several salesgirls 
who converged in her direction like 
spokes toward the hub of a wheel. 

“I'd like to see Miss Harding, the 
manager,” she told one of them. 

Evidently she looked like a large 
order, worth the attention of Miss 
Harding who had been summoned 
at her bold request. 

“May I show you some of our 
newest numbers—for street or eve- 
ning wear?” Miss Harding, thirty- 
ish in age, gowned in slinky black, 
had the air of a suave hostess. 

Honest Sue realized her disadvan- 
tage. It would be better to admit at 
once that she had come, not to buy, 
but to sell. She fumbled at the 
zipper of her portfolio. 

“I have some sketches here—de- 
signs for dresses. Would you look 
at them, please?’ While her draw- 
ings passed into perplexed Miss 
Harding’s hands, she tried to rally 
her self-confidence. “You advertise 
exclusive models. I hoped you 
could use some of these. They are 
all my own ideas, you see—not 
copies.” 

“Oh, yes, I see!” The business 
woman’s voice answered briskly, 
with blighting condescension. ‘But here we 
use exclusively the models of New York 
and Paris designers. The party frock on that 
figure—” Miss Harding waved toward a 
headless dummy frothed in organdy—"‘is an 
original Augustabernard.” 

Sue saw, too. How naive and homemade 
she must appear to the sophisticated Miss 
Harding! She felt as green as a leaf of spin- 
ach. Wilted spinach. Repacking her port- 
folio, she took speedy leave of the Little 
Shop’s frigid manager. 

In the street she found Monty parked 
drowsily. 

“What's news?” 
awake. 

“I made a goose of myself.” She crawled 
in, and poured out to him her version of 
the interview. “It was a complete flop.” 

Monty disagreed. “Forget it, Sue. The 
dame didn’t give you a break, that’s all. 
Call it luck. . . . What do you say to a 
soda? Something cool to set you up. My 
treat.” His sympathy most readily expressed 
itself in terms of nourishment. 

After a visit to the soda fountain, they 
headed for Eastpoint. Susan, as sunk as a 
lead weight, left the talking to Monty. Be- 


He blinked himself 


fore long, his consoling chatter had buoyed 
up her spirits to their usual sane level. 

They were driving along at a lazy pace, 
within sight of the hill only a mile from 
home, when there appeared in the sky a 
monoplane, no bigger at first to their eyes 
than a hawk in flight. But its course was 
not straight-aimed like a hawk’s. It dipped, 
lifted, bent jaggedly on tilted wings, all the 
while zooming louder, its size increasing 
from a bird’s dimensions to a plane's with 
terrifying speed. Now it careened toward a 
mown field beside the road. The uneven 
chugging of the motor went out in a gasp. 

Monty jerked his car over the dirt shoul- 
der of the highway into a lane of grass. Sue’s 
caught breath broke in a scream. 

The plane, diving at a slant, but not too 
fast, miraculously settled on the ground, its 


Last Night of Camp 


By DorotHy BROWN THOMPSON 


This camp-fire with its vivid, friendly glow 
Will warm all future nights we are to know. 

The smell of burning wood, the sudden choke 

In all our throats (which we ascribe to smoke), 
Beyond the genial warmth the first faint chill, 
The town-lights blossoming below the hill, 
The lapping water, straggling paths between 
White tents, a dark back-drop of green, 
Remembered words that counselors have spoken, 
Gay laughter, magic silences unbroken— 
All riches that this camping-time has brought 
Are part, forever, of our inmost thought. 


After this night is Now, before was Then— 
We never shall be quite the same again! 


landing gear crumpled and its nose rooting 
the meadow stubble. No one got out. 

“We'd better have a look.” Monty's voice 
trembled. With Sue, he started on a run 
across the field. 

“Are you hurt?” they asked together of 
the dazed-looking person they found in the 
cockpit. 

“Oh, you are!’ Sue didn’t wait for an an- 
swer. She saw a sickening stream of red 
gushing over the hand which the pilot 
couldn't use as he clambered out unsteadily. 
A swelling bruise marked his forehead near 
the temple, under a tossed shock of sun- 
burned hair. 


[ GUESS I'm alive, anyway. . . . Thanks.” 

At last the man spoke. He tried to smile. 
But he rocked on his feet and clutched at 
Monty's elbow. 

“Well, you can call it luck, sir,” Monty 
addressed him respectfully. Maybe the fel- 
low wasn't so old, though. Not over twenty- 
five. “My car is over there by the road. If 
you can make it, I'll run you into Eastpoint 
to a doctor.” 

“Let me help, too.” Sue did her share, 
getting the hurt stranger across the field. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14 





At the road’s edge he was barely able to hold 
his athletic, lean figure upright. A growing 
pallor had almost faded out the cast of tan 
from his sturdy, spare features. In contrast, 
his tawny eyes seemed to darken. His mouth 
was set in a line of pain. They fairly hoisted 
him into the car. 

Monty wheeled about alertly to Sue. 
“Have you got anything on you could take 
off ?”” 

Ducking out of sight, she handed back in 
a flash her wrap-around petticoat. 


— proved the silk’s toughness by 

gratified yank, ripped it in two, took 
the folded yardstick from his pocket, climbed 
into the roadster. “Now, sir,” he said, “I'll 
bind your arm—above the wrist—and tie up 
that cut.” With deft twists and knots and a 
practiced handling of the stick, he 
applied to his patient's arm a tourni- 
quet which would have won him a 
medal in a First Aid contest. Just as 
skillfully he bandaged the bleeding 
gash. 

Now, in position at the steering 
wheel, he suddenly called out to 
Sue, his voice shrill with alarm. 

“Hop in—on the other side— 
quick!” 

Sue hopped, barely in time to 
catch against her stiffened shoulder, 
by a thrust of her curved arm, the 
weight of a body slumping into un- 
consciousness. Just in time, too, 
for her ears to register a murmured 
name—"Andrew Beggs.” 


Young Andy Beggs spent the rest 
of that week in the Eastpoint Hos- 
pital where Monty's car, racing like 
an ambulance, had carried him while 
Sue held his almost inert body 
braced between herself and Monty. 
In those five minutes she had expe- 
rienced an agony of fright and strain. 

Tuesday’s Eastpoint Gazette ran 
a front page account of the accident, 
caused by a faulty motor. As the 

newspaper expressed it, Mr. Andrew Beggs, 
junior proprietor of the Beggs Department 
Store in University City, had lately be- 
come air-minded. On Monday afternoon, 
while making a first flight in his new mono- 
plane, he had found himself forced to an 
almost fatal landing in a meadow near East- 
point. Thanks to the prompt action of Mr. 
Montgomery Powell and Miss Susan Mas- 
ters, chance witnesses, he was now recov- 
ering from the injuries he had sustained, a 
cut artery and a slight brain concussion. All 
credit was due these local young people for 
the splendid judgment they had shown in 
the emergency. 

Monty called the Gazette’s story “a big 
noise.” It exaggerated bumptiously their 
part in the affair, Sue thought. Mr. Beggs 
had saved his neck and the plane by a re- 
markable dead stick landing. She and Monty 
felt shamefaced to be played up so spectacu- 
larly. But to each other they had admitted 
a thrill in discovering the flyer’s identity. It 
seemed more than a coincidence that the 
name of Beggs had figured so importantly in 
last Monday's adventure. 

On Saturday morning a telephone call 
summoned Mr. Montgomery Powell from 
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his tool bench to the hospital. There he 
heard that Mr. Beggs, well enough to be 
discharged, wished to speak to him person- 
ally. Monty reddened like a June peony. 

“Glad to meet you again, Mr. Powell— 
on my feet.” Young Beggs gave Monty his 
left hand in a cordial shake. His right was 
still a fist of dressings. 

“You got quite a wham, sir.’ Monty was 
the one now who felt groggy on his feet. 

“I don’t remember much about it,” Mr. 
Beggs admitted, with a rueful grimace. “But 
I do recall how you put on the tourniquet 
just before I passed out. The doctor here 
says that tourniquet—” 

“Sue was swell!’ Uneasily Monty shifted 
the direction of Mr. Beggs’s sentence. “She 
took off her underskirt.” 

“Pretty sporting of Miss Masters!" Andy 
roared with mirth. 

“Sue wants to be a dress designer,’ Monty 
responded. Somehow, to his disappointment, 
the remark didn’t seem to click with Mr. 
Beggs. 

“I'd like to thank her. Do you think I 
could see her, too, before I start for home?” 

They fixed it up to call on Sue right then. 
The Beggs’s limousine was standing in the 
hospital driveway. So was Monty's roadster. 
Andy chose to go in that. 


SUE might not be so hot about this sur- 

prise party, Monty observed silently, as he 
caught sight of her on the porch. Wearing 
a sleeveless gingham dress of checkered blue 
and yellow, she seemed to be gazing raptly at 
some object on her work table. And, being 
Sue, she would certainly have preferred to 
get herself up differently for this occasion, 
though Andrew, hatless, wasn’t a formal- 
looking caller. Too struck by wonder at their 
arrival to be embarrassed, Sue welcomed 
Mr. Beggs, but over her shoulder she cast 
a baleful eye at Monty who said, if they'd 
excuse him, he'd just run over to the filling 
station for some juice. 

“I came around to say how grateful I am,” 
Andrew began. 

‘Monty was splendid!’ Sue put in hurried- 
ly. “He wants to be a doctor. The tourni- 
quet—” 

“Thanks to you for that,” he interrupted, 
smiling at her in the friendliest way. “Our 
lingerie department will send you another.” 

“No.” She shook her head in a polite re- 
fusal, feeling quite poised and gay. “I make 
my own.” 

Then she noticed, all her composure rout- 
ed, that the eyes of Mr. Beggs had fallen 
upon the table and its display. 

“It looks as though I had nose-dived this 
time into an affair of state,” he remarked 
with flattering gravity. “I believe I recog- 
nize Queen Elizabeth—about to be crowned.” 

“Do you, really?” she breathed in relief. 
“I was afraid you were thinking that I 
played with dolls. I’m making this one to 
sell at the Athletic Association fair.” 

“She's a triumph!’ Andrew took a long 
time, examining the clothes in all their fine 
detail. “Why don’t we go ahead with the 
coronation ?” 

He held the queen steady. Sue mounted the 
small, dazzling crown. They ought to cele- 
brate such a momentous event with a toast, 
at least in lemonade, she said. She could 
make some in a jiffy. While they were sip- 
ping their slow, pleasant drinks, Mr. Beggs 
asked a question which nearly jolted the 
glass from her hand. Would she sell him 
her queen, here (Continued on page 48) 
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The teen-age Scout will like the two-piece 
uniform made especially for her. The 
blouse, with yoke across the shoulder and 
action-pleated back, is buttoned down the 
front and may be worn high at the neck 
or in an open V. The pocket is buttoned, 
and the collar embroidered with the initials 
“G. S.” in green silk. The skirt is made on 
a band and buttons on the left side. Kick 
pleats and pockets add to the sport effect. 
The material is sanforized, end-to-end ging- 
ham in gray-green. Sizes 13, 15, 17 and 


19 only. 
O-103 Long sleeves............ $4.75 
O-104 Short sleeves 4.75 


The blocked beret, designed for wear with 
the teen-age uniform, is also official with 
the Standard and Thrift uniforms. It is 
of dark green worsted, embroidered in the 
center front with the trefoil in white. Sizes 
21, 21%, 22, 22'2, and 23 inches. 


O-144 $1.00 








It's No Knotty Problem to Buy 
a Girl Scout Uniform....... 


For there is a model for every 
purse and purpose. 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc., NATIONAL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 
570 Lexington Avenue 


The Standard one-piece uniform has been 
modified and modernized with a zipper at 
the neck opening, darts at the waistline, 
and a plain, straight back. The side pleats, 
which have been retained, will not sag. 
The gray-green material has been sanfor- 
ized and will not shrink in washing. 

Sizes 8-18, 38-44. O-101.............. w-- 4.50 


The Thrift dress is made very similar to 
the O-101 but has an inverted box pleat 
down the center back, and does not have 
the zipper at the neck. The material is the 
same in color but not so fine in quality. 
As it is not sanforized, this uniform will 
shrink a little—so be sure to order a large 
enough size. 


Sizes 8-18, 38-44. O-108 $3.00 
The Girl Scout hat is made of the official 


sanforized material. The semi-shallow crown 
is gored and the narrow brim stitched. The 
band of self-material is embroidered with 
the initials “G.S.” in green silk. Sizes 
20%, 21%, 22%, 23 and 23% inches. 
0-141 $1.15. 


. New York, N. Y. 
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LUNCHING on a PLATTER 


Some appetexing suggestions for both flavor and color combinations 
By JANE CARTER 


PILE of six large Italian-ware plates holds the place of honor 

on the shelf where I keep the dishes I use most often. Each 

plate is divided into three sections, and each section, as well 
as the border of the plate, is outlined in a lovely sea-green that makes 
a colorful contrast to the creamy pottery background. One section 
occupies more than half of each platter. In its center is pictured a 
quaint old sailing boat in full sail on a blue sea. This is to hold the 
main course of a platter meal. The other two sections are smaller, 
but give plenty of room for two vegetables, or a vegetable and a 
salad. On one flies a sea gull, and on the other is a lighthouse 
perched high on a rocky cliff. 

No dishes I have are more useful than these six divided platters 
that I use for informal entertaining at luncheon or at supper. Some- 
times I serve a hot meal, sometimes I serve a cold one, depending 
upon the occasion and the weather. And when I have more than 
six guests I use my regular dinner plates in addition, and follow 
the same arrangement of the food on them as on the divided platters. 

I'm giving you some of the menus I use, and the recipes to go 


Fricasseed Oysters 


1 pint oysters 
Milk or cream 

2 tablespoons butter 

2 tablespoons flour 

\/, teaspoon salt 

Few grains cayenne 

1 teaspoon finely chopped pars- 
ley 

1 egg, slightly beaten 


Put oysters, which have been 
cleaned, in saucepan with water 
and liquor drained from them. Heat 
and cook only until oysters are 
plump and edges begin to curl. 
Drain, strain liquor through cheese- 
cloth to remove scum, and add 
enough milk or cream to make a 
cupful. 

Melt butter, add flour, and stir 
until smooth. Pour on hot liquid 
gradually, stirring until thickened. 
Add salt, cayenne, parsley, oysters, 
and egg. 


Chicken a la King 





SERVE A PLATTER MEAL WHEN YOU USE SMALL TABLES 


with them. For a party luncheon I often serve a slice of Chicken 
Loaf, with a salad of tomato and watercress, potato chips, and thin 
slices of brown bread, buttered. It makes an attractive plate, with the 
bits of bright green pepper and pimiento in the Chicken Loaf, and 
the colorful salad. Oysters are always popular for fall and winter 
suppers, and I serve them most often fricasseed, with piping hot 
baking-powder biscuits, and a crisp salad of shredded cabbage, grated 
carrot, and a few sliced stuffed olives. 


ES HE Chicken a la King recipe I have for you is especially delicious. 

Serve it on toast, with broiled tomato and fresh green beans. 
The Shortcake Surprise is a brand new idea. And the Fresh Plum 
Tea Plate is delightful for late afternoon refreshments. 

One of the most interesting things about these platter meals is 
that you can use your own imagination and ingenuity. There are 
so many flavor combinations you can have, and it’s fun to work 
them out with your color schemes. So use some of these ideas I've 
given you, and plan some new combinations yourself. 


Shortcake Sur prise 
(Using Johnny Cake) 


2% cup sifted flour 

teaspoon combination baking 
powder 

14, teaspoon soda 

1/4, teaspoon salt 

tablespoon sugar 

cup corn meal 

egg, well beaten 

cup sour milk or buttermilk 
tablespoons melted butter 
or other shortening 

Cheese sauce 

tomatoes, sliced and broiled 
Broiled bacon 


_ 


NON mS es 


pos 


Sift flour once, measure, add bak- 
ing powder, soda, salt, and sugar, 
and sift again. Add corn meal and 
blend. Combine egg and milk; add 
to dry ingredients, mixing well. Add 
shortening. Turn into greased pan, 
eight by eight by two inches; bake 
in hot oven (425°F.) twenty to 
twenty-five minutes, or until done. 

To serve, cut hot Johnny Cake in 
six pieces, split each, and put to- 
gether as individual shortcakes. 
Spread with softened butter and 
put Cheese Sauce, tomatoes, and 
bacon between layers and on tops of 
cakes. If desired, garnish with additional 
bacon. (Left-over Johnny Cake or corn bread 
may be used. Split pieces in half and toast 
before using.) Serve at once. Serves six. 





5 tablespoons cooking oil 
114 cups fresh mushroom caps 

2 cups diced chicken meat 

1 tablespoon capers 

6 tablespoons chopped green peppers mixture, heat thoroughly, and serve on slices 

3 tablespoons chopped pimientos of buttered toast. Serves four to six. 

Dash of paprika 

1 teaspoon salt Grilled Plate with Scrambled Eggs 

2 tablespoons butter . 
2, tablespoons flour 3 tomatoes, peeled 

3 cups thin cream 6 rounds toast, buttered 

? 


egg yolks, slightly beaten 


Cook mushroom caps in oil for five min- 
utes; then add the mixture to the chicken, 
capers, peppers, and pimientos. Add pa- 
prika and salt. 


For sauce, melt butter in saucepan, add 
flour, and stir to a smooth paste. Add cream 
gradually, stirring constantly, and continue 
cooking and stirring until thickened. Stir in 
the beaten egg yolks. Add the chicken 


4 eggs, scrambled 
6 slices bacon, broiled 


Cut tomatoes in half crosswise. Sprinkle 
with salt and pepper, and place in pan under 
hot broiler until partially cooked. Place 
on rounds of toast. Pile scrambled eggs on 
tomatoes, and place slice of bacon on top. 

Serve on platter; garnish with toast tri- 
angles. Serve at once. Serves six. Tomatoes 
and bacon may be pan-broiled instead of 
oven-broiled, if desired. 
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For Cheese Sauce, add one-half pound 
American cheese, cut in small pieces, to 
three cups well-seasoned white sauce. Stir 
until cheese is melted and sauce smooth. 


Ham Loaf 


4 cup quick-cooking tapioca 

Y, teaspoon pepper 

lf, teaspoon paprika 

teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 
tablespoon minced onion 
pound lean ham, ground 
pound lean pork, ground 
cups milk 


NF eK ee 
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Combine ingredients in order given. Bake 
in loaf pan in hot oven (450° F.) fifteen 
minutes; then decrease heat to moderate 
(350° F.) and bake forty-five minutes long- 
er, or until done. Rub mixing bowl with gar- 
lic before mixing, if desired. Serve hot or 
cold, with Cabbage-and-Horse-Radish Rel- 
ish, on a supper plate. Serves ten. 


Cabbage-and-Horse-Radish Relish 


1 package lemon-flavored gelatin 
1 pint warm water 

1 tablespoon vinegar 

4 tablespoons horse-radish 

14 teaspoon salt 

1 cup finely shredded cabbage 
lf, cup minced green pepper 


Dissolve gelatin in warm water. Add vine- 
gar, horse-radish, and salt. When slightly 
thickened, fold in cabbage and green pep- 
per. Turn into individual molds, filling them 
half full. Chill until firm. Unmold. Serve as 
relish with Ham Loaf. Serves twelve. 


Spicy Beet with Bacon Grill 


1 package lemon-flavored gelatin 
1 pint warm water 
34, cup diced apples 
1 cup diced cooked beets 
1/, cup prepared horse-radish 
Y/, teaspoon scraped onion 
1 teaspoon salt 
lf, teaspoon caraway seed 
1 tablespoon vinegar 


Dissolve gelatin in warm water. Chill un- 
til slightly thickened. Combine remaining 
ingredients and fold at once into slightly 
thickened gelatin. Turn into individual 
molds. Chill until firm. Makes eight molds. 

Prepare luncheon plate of broiled bacon, 
toast points, and a gelatin mold on lettuce. 


Chicken Loaf 


1 package lemon-flavored gelatin 
1 pint warm chicken stock, free from fat 
1 cup diced cooked chicken 
Y, cup chopped celery 
4, cup chopped green pepper 
tablespoons chopped pimiento 
1/4, teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons vinegar 
4, cup chopped stuffed olives 
1 teaspoon scraped onion 
Dash of Cayenne 
Dash of Worcestershire sauce 


N 


Dissolve gelatin in warm stock. Chill 
until slightly thickened. Combine remain- 
ing ingredients and fold at once into slightly 
thickened gelatin. Turn into loaf pan. Chill 


until firm. Serve in slices on crisp watercress. | 


Or mold in ring mold and serve as salad 
garnished with mayonnaise. Serves six. 


Fresh Plum Tea Plate 


1 package cherry-flavored gelatin 
1 cup warm water 

1 cup juice from plums 

1 cup stewed fresh plums 


Dissolve gelatin in warm water. Add plum 
juice. Chill. When slightly thickened, fold 
in plums. Turn into individual molds. Chill 
until firm. Makes six molds. 

Prepare tea plate of gelatin mold on crisp 
romaine, a stalk of stuffed celery, triangles 
of whole wheat toast, and a square of choco- 
late cake. Serve with tea or coffee. 
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popularity 





It’s GRAND to be popular —to be 
a leader, whether it’s on the ath- 
letic field, in the classroom or in 
school social life. And you'll 
notice that the girl who is popu- 


EEE lar is the one who has the most 
vivacity and energy. 
One way toward leadership is to eat sensible, energy- 
producing foods. For breakfast, enjoy a bowl of Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes in milk or cream. They'll help you feel keener, 


more alert during the day. They’re ideal, too, for a light, 


modern lunch. Extra good with fruit or berries added. 





Kellogg’s Corn Flakes have a delicious, appetizing 
flavor. They’re always crisp, because they’re heat-sealed 
in the patented WAXTITE inner bag. Quality guaranteed. 
Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


*Tune in Pellogg® COLLEGE PROM 


A sparkling half-hour of song and rhythm. 
The thrills of sports. The excitement and 
color of a different campus every week! 
Every Fray Nicut. 8:30 (E.D.T.). 
WIZ coast-to-coast Network—N. B. C. 


Kelloggs 
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CORN FLAKES 
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-IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


By Latrobe Carroll 
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BETTER BE SLOW THAN SORRY 


It's highly improbable that, within the 
next five years, this country will be drawn 
into a war that will take a great toll in 
lives. But there are good reasons for be- 
lieving that one out of every twenty Amer- 
icans, on an average, may be killed or in- 
jured during that same period in motox- 
car accidents. Statisticians of the National 
Safety Council have lately reached that 
startling conclusion. 





Such wholesale injuries and loss of life, 
as yet just a grim prophecy, will become a 
reality if automobile accidents go on in- 
creasing as they have in recent years. 

Dismayed by such a prospect, various 
American cities have begun vigorous safety 
campaigns. Of these crusades, New York's 
has so far proved the most successful. For 
the first five months of 1935, New York 
City had the lowest motor car death rate 
of any city of one hundred thousand or 
more population. 

What has been the greatest single cause 
of the growing casualty toll? The answer is: 
excessive rates of speed. Second on the list 
as a casualty cause is failure to grant right 
of way. 

The puzzle of what to do about speeders, 
who insist on burning up roads at fifty, 
sixty, and seventy miles an hour, has given 
officials many headaches. Most drivers, they 
point out, don’t realize the dangers of 
whizzing along at such an unreasonable 
rate. Few of them grasp the fact, for exam- 
ple, that an automobile going at sixty miles 
an hour is nine times—not three times— 
harder to bring to a stop than the same car 
going at twenty. Not many realize that 
anything they may hit at sixty miles is 
struck with as much force as if they'd 
dropped their automobiles off the roof of a 
twelve-story building! 

Tle modern motor car is such a re- 
sponsive machine—so little strength is 
needed to start and steer it—that a driver is 
apt to forget what a heavy, powerful vehicle 
he’s controlling. “Education in caution” is 
the need of the hour. 
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FRIENDSHIP NEEDS NO ARMOR 


“Be good to neighboring nations” is a 
bit of advice which many European coun- 
tries at the moment might consider im- 
practical, if not mildly crazy. And yet the 
United States and Canada are setting them 
all a striking example of neighborliness. 

The two great countries on either side 
of ‘the undefended border’’ are—according 
to Mr. John MacCormac, an international 
expert—being rapidly drawn even closer. 
Europe's unrest, her talk of wars and equip- 
ment for wars has, he believes, filled Amer- 
icans and Canadians alike with a desire to 
stand peaceably aside. 

Mr. R. B. Bennett, Canada’s Prime Min- 
ister, has more than once suggested that a 
League of Amity be formed between the 
United States and Canada. And even more 
significant is the fact that our recent pro- 
posal to establish an air base near the Can- 
adian border aroused no resentment in our 
friends to the north. 


LIVING TEDDY BEARS ARE SAVED 


Have you ever seen a koala? Probably not, 
since it’s a native of southeastern Australia, 
and isn’t found in zoos. Like many Aus- 
tralian animals it carries its young in a 
pouch. It’s an endearing creature, with a 
tolerant nature and a face as cute as Mickey 
Mouse’s. Australians call it a native bear. 

Full-grown koalas are about two feet 
long. Ash-gray in color, slow in movement, 
they live on the buds and succulent shoots 
of certain sorts of eucalyptus trees. 

These animals have a pathetic history. 
They were hunted for many years by men 
who ate their flesh and sold their fur. At 
last extinction neared. They seemed about 
to vanish from the earth, like the dodo. 
Protection came in the nick of time. Koala 
killing was forbidden by law. Mr. Noel 





Burnet, a naturalist, took charge of a reser- 
vation at Koala Park, Sydney and began a 
struggle to increase his charges’ numbers. 
Recent reports from Sydney bring the news 
that he’s meeting with success. 

It's too bad we can’t keep koalas as pets. 
But they must have their eucalyptus diet. 
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FRIENDLY FOES 


Unless the unexpected happens, Helen 
Wills Moody and Helen Jacobs will face 
each other, early in September, across the 
net of a tennis court in Forest Hills, Long 
Island—and one of the most dramatic rival- 
ries in tennis history will come to still an- 
other climax. 

The careers of the two Helens, who have 
met for championship honors again and 
again, have been startlingly alike. Both 
lived in Berkeley, California; both were 


honor pupils at the same private school. 
Mr. W. C. (“Pop”) Fuller, a well-known 
tennis coach, trained both of them. Both 
went to the University of California and 
both, apart from tennis, have artistic gifts: 
Miss Jacobs as a writer, and Mrs. Moody 
as a writer and artist. 

According to Mr. Fuller, both had the 
same tennis fault: they lacked swiftness in 
“covering” courts. But what they lacked in 
fast footwork they more than made up in 
power and accuracy of stroking. 

People who know them well say that 
stories of a bitter grudge between the two 
wrong both girls. Each of the famous Helens 
has a fine spirit of sportsmanship. The world 
of tennis can feel the same pride in each. 


NOT ALL GERMS ARE VILLAINS 


Sugar can take on a form of tan and so 
prevent the growth of germs. This is the 
discovery which created a sensation when 
recently reported by Dr. I. H. Blank to 
a gathering of scientists. The tanning is 
induced by exposing the sugar for an hour 
to ultra-violet rays. Twenty-two kinds of 
sugar, corn starch and glucose among them, 
can acquire this germ-killing power. All 
of which may prove vastly useful in the 
treatment of disease. 

But in general, germs, black as their 
reputation is, are among man’s most efficient 
helpers. While a hundred or more varie- 
ties may make us ill, there are thousands 
that are either harmless or downright help- 
ful. Many kinds of germs change dead or- 
ganic matter into soluble food materials 
for plants. Such decomposition is necessary 
for the sustaining of life on earth. 
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Also, many bacteria play a part in fer- 
mentation processes. Without them we 
wouldn’t have bread or alcohol or cheese. 
Several sorts, too, are proficient in captur- 
ing nitrogen from the air, and thus en- 
riching the soil. So we'll have to give germs 
praise, as well as hard words. 


SKELETONS BREAK THEIR PROMISE 


Can science extend the normal span of 
human life to one hundred and five years? 
That’s the surprising question raised by 
the editor of The Journal of the American 
Medical Association, in a recent article. He 
points out that the natural life expectancy 
of most animals is five times the period 
needed for full skeletal development. Since 
the skeleton of a human being requires 
twenty-one years for complete growth, a 
lifetime of a hundred and five would seem 
to be the normal human heritage. 

In the United States, the average dura- 
tion of life is now 59.1 years. There's still 
a long way to go, before the theoretical 
goal is reached. Queerly enough, though the 
average life span for the population as a 
whole has been increasing fast in recent 
decades, the number of centenarians—people 
a hundred years old—has been decreasing. 

For example, according to the most ac- 
curate records available, there were 4,267 
centenarians in 1920. In 1930 there were 
only 3,964. Once the century mark is passed, 
the number of survivors grows startlingly 
small. An enumeration made not long ago 
showed only thirty persons, in this country, 
between the ages of one hundred and one 
hundred and ten. So unless science makes 
new, life-extending discoveries, our hopes 
of fulfilling ‘skeletal promises” seem very 
slim, indeed. 


MONEY-MAKERS WHO SCORN MONEY 


The saying, “You are a born entertainer,” 
is not a mere compliment but the literal 
truth if addressed to any of the beasts bred 
on Gay’s Lion Farm in El Monte, in south- 
ern California. Mr. Gay has on his farm, 
at present, between two and three hundred 
“big cats” whose mission in life is to be 
stared at. They will all go, ultimately, to 
amusement parks, zoos, circuses, or—if 
sufficiently gifted and trained—will do their 
stuff before motion picture cameras. Numa, 
a Gay Farm lion, if he were money- 





conscious, might roar with pride over the 
fact that he has earned more than eighty 
thousand dollars as a motion picture actor. 

Numa is not alone among four-footers in 
drawing down a big salary. Jiggs, the 
chimpanzee who worked with Johnny 
Weissmuller in two Tarzan pictures, gets 
three hundred and fifty dollars a week. 

The St. Bernard dog, King, who played in 
The Call of the Wild, has already made five 
thousand dollars or more for Carl Spitz, his 
owner and trainer. 

Sad news for human actors out of jobs. 
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THIS HAPPENED TO YOU! 









Ruth Hackett even got her 
camp vacation this year 
without cost— through the , 


Libby Thrift Plan! 


@ There’s just no end to the surprising 
things you can get through this easy 
Libby Thrift Plan! 

This summer, for instance, Ruth 
Hackett had a wonderful week at a Girl 
Scout Camp, without cost! She used the 
same plan she had used before to get a 
lot of free equipment. She’s so tickled 
over the Libby Thrift Plan she feels all 
Girl Scouts should know about it. Then 
they, too, can get uniforms, extra equip- 
ment, even vacations at Scout Camps, 
without cost ! 

Here’s the plan! All you do is save 
some of the blue and white labels from 
the cans of Libby’s Evaporated Milk. 
Mail the coupon below and we'll tell you 
how few you'll need to get what you 
want from your official Girl Scout cata- 
log. Send us these labels. We'll do the 
rest! Isn’t that easy? ... 

You can collect a whole lot of labels 
in no time. So many women use Libby’s 
Evaporated Milk! They prefer it for its 
pure quality, and the extra richness it 
gives with economy. Your mother and 
aunts and friends and neighbors may be 
using it right now, and they'll be glad to 
save the labels for you. Once you start 
saving, and everybody knows you're 
saving, the labels come in fast! 

To find out all about this exciting 
plan, send in the coupon below. Learn 
how easy it is to get the extras every 
Girl Scout wants. We'll give you full 
information, and to start you off right, 
we'll send you a certificate worth ten tall 
labels—free! Don’t delay. The sooner 
you start, the sooner you'll have those 
things you want. Write now! Libby, 
MENeill « Libby, Chicago. 


Pick out what you want 
from the Official Catalog! 





re ee ee ee ee ee ee Oe Oe 
Libby, MfNeill « Libby 
Dept. AG-38, Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Please tell me how I can get my Girl Scout equipment without cost. 
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WHEN ACCIDENTS 
HAPPEN DON’T 


YOU HAD A 
FIRST AID KIT 


Accidents are happening _— 
day where prompt first ha. 

might save a limb or even @ a 
Those few moments before t ; 
doctor arrives have been - 
trusted to Girl Scouts—to you: 


ared with an official 
Johnson & Johnson First Aid 
Kit. Keep the contents of your 
kit complete at all times. — 
Kit through Nationa 
r your drug store. 
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Scout Leaders Attention 
Does Your Scout Troop Need Money? 


If so write to us for information and samples 
of “‘Brown’s Christmas Greeting Card Box As- 
sortments.” The prices are right. Boxes from 
30c to $1.00 of exceptional variety and value. 
Samples now ready. 

This is not a new plan as thousands of organ- 
izations have been and are still using it. We 
allow a discount of 50%. Write at once for in- 
formation, and get an early start. 


GEORGE P. BROWN & CO. 
Beverly, Mass. 














$m Be sure the clothes 


: i | you take away are marked 
nd , 
= -u ~ ~\ WOVEN 
H Cashs NAMES 
At school or traveling, clothes must be 
marked—and for generations CASH'S 


Woven Names have proved best for mark- 
ing the: Easily attached with thread 
t. Order NO 


dealer or us. 
: Send 1éc for 1 dozen 
of your own first name and sample tube 
of NO-SO Cement. 


CASHS)} 3 doz‘ 


NARI = mm 


for dresses, coats, suits, afghans, etc. 
Lowest Prices. Over 400 Free Samples. 

pt Mail Service 
\ CLIVEDEN YARN CO. 


116 N. 5th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ANIMAL ACTORS on 


the SCREEN 


hands, let her see it and smell it, before 
attempting to lay it across her back. It was 
not until after a hundred tries that she would 
let it stay there, even for a moment. A rhi- 
noceros’s skin is exceedingly sensitive— 
which seems strange since it is two or three 
times as thick as an elephant’s. Thick or not, 
Mary was for having no weights on it. 

When at last, after patient work, she 
would bear the light dummy, we began to 
use a heavier one. We gradually increased 
the size until we had a dummy that approx- 
imated the weight of a human being. But it 
took eighteen months of coaxing to get her 
into the state of mind to carry this. We al- 
ways had to be careful not to put too much 
strain on her nerves and disposition. The 
lessons were short, not more than a few 
minutes at a time. She had stopped 
making any attempt to shake 
off the life-size dummy, of 
course, before my wife 
climbed on her back. 
Even so, it was a tense 
moment for me when 
this happened, and a 
great relief when I saw 
that the rhino wasn’t 
going to resent Eloise. 

When, eventually, it 
came time to shoot the 
picture, Mary not only 
carried Weissmuller, 
but made a hair-raising 
attack in which she had 
been schooled at great 
pains. 

Later, when Mrs. Phifer 
and I took her on a tour and 
exhibited her for publicity for 
the picture, she would always get 
up when she heard my wife coming, and go 
to the edge of the platform so that Eloise 
could mount easily. There was something 
appealing about Mary. 

I had charge of one animal—he’s dead 
now, poor fellow—whose name will be writ- 
ten in the Hall of Fame. I suppose there is 
hardly a man, woman, or child in the United 
States who has not seen his magnificent head 
—the head of Leo, the Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer trade-mark lion—and heard him roar. 
I have never had an animal friend that 
counted as much with me as Leo. 

As it happened, his reaching this country 
was the result of a lion tragedy. Samuel 
Goldwyn, planning to make some animal 
pictures, ordered a number of big cats sent 
from the market at Singapore. In the group 
there were two lions. One of them died on 
the journey. Immediately an order for an- 
other lion was cabled, and Leo made the 
trip down the river from the Nubian coun- 
try. He was almost rejected at Singapore be- 
cause he was so young. It was that close. 
But he arrived in good condition, and when 
he was six years old he won the distinction, 
against a number of competitors, of being 
selected as the company’s trade-mark. 

When my little boy was eighteen days 
old, he and Leo were introduced to each 
other. The baby was taken into the lion’s 
cage. At that age, naturally, he felt no fear 
and he never later developed any. Leo eyed 
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the baby with languid tolerance, but there 
came a time when he made up his mind that 
all was not well. Leo was devoted to Eloise. 
Eloise was, naturally, very much occupied 
with the child. A lion’s nose was out of joint. 
Leo was jealous, and the baby had to be 
warned not to go too near him. 

During the course of his publicity work 
for the company, Leo became a great traveler. 
He loved it. Every sort of travel. Even air- 
plane trips. He was one of the first individ- 
uals to cross the country by airplane, and 
he made many parachute drops. You can 
imagine what an enormous chute it re- 
quired to bear up the weight of a husky 
lion. 

The first jump he made was in San Diego, 
and an expensive venture it was, too. By ill 

luck, when Leo reached the ground, 

the great chute settled right 
down on top of him. He 
promptly tore the thing to 
ribbons! It hadn’t fright- 
ened him, however. 

Nothing Frightened Leo, 

not even the chute 

dropping. But being 
enveloped puzzled him. 

When we ran up to 

him, there he stood in 

the middle of the 

wreckage with a 

“What’s-the-big-idea?” 

look on his face. 

Keeping a show-ani- 
mal like Leo groomed 
for exhibition purposes 
means coping with the 
abundant secretion of oil 
which a healthy lion’s skin 
gives off. Back home, where he came 
from, trees and bushes rubbed this surplus 
off his brothers and sisters. Big zoo cats 
rub it off themselves on the walls and bars of 
their cages. But my wife and I had to be 
beauty parlor specialists for Leo. We had to 
wash him twice a day always—in hot weath- 
er oftener, and in hot and dusty weather as 
many as ten times a day. We did it with a 
mop dipped in cold water and wrung out. 
We'd tell him to. lie down, and down he'd 
go on his side. We'd wash the full length of 
his body from head to tail with one long 
sweep, tell him to turn over, and then we'd 
do the other side. It took about two minutes 
to complete the job. He loved it. He liked 
being combed, too, except when, as some- 
times happened, there were snarls or burrs 
in his mane. But, even then, his protests were 
mild. Leo was never violent. 

In his enjoyment of travel, Leo was not 
unique. Elephants, particularly, like train 
travel. They get a thrill out of standing in 
the doorway of a car and watching the 
scenery go by. 

I was interested, one day, in seeing Lewis 
Reed’s three dancing elephants being trans- 
ported by ferry across the Hudson River 
from New Jersey to New York. They were 
in a semi-trailer. Mr. Reed opened the door 
of this, and all three elephants stuck their 
heads out and stared with an interest which 
made me realize that the New York skyline 
was something no pachyderm should miss. 
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Air sickness and sea sickness afflict beasts 
very much as they do human beings. There 
are animals that never fail to get ill in 
rough weather at sea. And if the boat ships 
water, they are frightened. They have a 
dread of water, and storms terrify them. I 
talk to my animals during a storm. It gives 
them assurance to feel that I am not afraid. 
A sea voyage for an animal man is any- 
thing but restful. 

Like my wife, I made my first appearances 
with jungle beasts when I was a few months 
old. My mother carried me into the arena 
and put my head into a lion’s mouth. I don’t 
know what the spellbound audiences made 
of this, but my parents were taking no risks. 
They knew their lions. My mother belonged 
to a third generation of French animal train- 
ers and my father, who was German, to a 
fifth. They were not theorists. A lion does 
not bite off heads. He is not equipped for 
it. He has no molars for grinding. All of 
his teeth are sharply pointed. He tears off 
his food with the side of his mouth and 
then chops it up. There would have been 
more danger to me from his claws than from 
his teeth. 

The stunt was popular in Europe in those 
days and show-folk gave audiences what they 
wanted. Tastes have changed since then. 
This is evidenced by the enthusiasm which 
has greeted the work of motion picture di- 
rectors who have filmed trained animal ac- 
tors in their natural environment and show 
them living the real life of the wild. 


TROUBLED 
WATERS 
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setting his gear night after night as usual.” 

“If he should lose it altogether, I suppose 
it would be awfully expensive to get more 
nets,” said Libby. 

“Awfully,” Kit agreed. “They haven't 
been quite so low as to destroy everything 
yet; but I should think he'd lose his spunk, 
some day.” 

“They say several of the others are pretty 
nearly as hard hit,” Jenks reflected, solemnly 
for her. 

“Yes—almost every one; even Cap'n Sol, 
once, I heard.” 

“Well, he can afford to lose out better than 
the others,” Libby reminded them. ‘He has 
a bigger boat, and more nets out.” 

“I'm still starved,” Jenks realized sud- 
denly. “But we've eaten everything, haven't 
we? Oh glory—look! There's going to be 
a moon! How long before we can prudently 
go swimming?” 

“Swimming!” cried Constance. 

‘Swimming, Connie,” Jenks informed her, 
“in the moonlight—like mermaids, all 
around and about the Minnie B. Was this, 
or was this not, an idea?” 

By the time the last of the afterglow had 
left the sky, the moon stood halfway up 
the schooner’s foremast and looked down 
on the white deck and the black water. 
Supper was a safe two hours past, and the 
joyous campers one by one slipped over the 
side, or waded in carefully from shore, or 
took a flying dive off the butt of the bow- 
Sprit, according to their inclinations. It was 
Jenks who dived, Constance who paddled 
cautiously in the dark shallows, Kit and 
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Libby who 
schooner. 

Kit turned over on her back and floated, 
looking up at the moon through a web of 
silver-wet hair, feeling as nearly like a 
disembodied spirit as it is possible to feel. 
The moon made a roadway of silver on the 
smooth, ink-black swell. The schooner's 
rigging was silhouetted against the pale 
sky. From the mainland the slow flash of 
the bay lighthouse stabbed: the dark. Kit 
could have cried for the loveliness of cool, 
silver night, the cool, black water that 
clasped her, the peace and the rightness of 
everything. She turned over suddenly and 
struck out for the Minnie B. Everything 
was not right, alas! Bill Longman and the 
other fishermen were being cheated and tor- 
mented; there was evil and hatred and dis- 
honesty and meanness even here on Piper's 
Island. 


swam quietly around the 


N° such thought had apparently come to 
mar the pleasure of the others. They had 
climbed aboard, one by one, laughing softly. 
A contented hush wrapped the schooner. 
Pajamas on, lantern doused, it was time to 
turn in now, with blankets hauled on deck. 
Even Jenks was subdued, spellbound by the 
night. They found themselves talking in 
whispers, and then not talking at all. Kit, 
as an afterthought, rolled over and mur- 
mured to her cousin: 

“Hope you're not 
much?” 

“I'm liking it,” said Constance. 

And she was. She could feel just the faint- 
est lift of the deck under her—just enough 
to show that the schooner remembered she 
was a living thing afloat on shifting water. 
The moon dazzled dimly. Far away, yet 
all-surrounding, was the murmurous voice 
of the sea on the cliffs at the other side of 
the island. Constance slept deeply and at 
once, forgetting the hardness of oak plank- 
ing beneath her blankets. 

But the next morning was foggy. Thickly 
and unremittingly foggy. Blankets were 
fuzzed with wetness when the four awoke, 
startled, to a gray world. Dry spots on a 
moist deck outlined where the sleepers had 
lain, after they hastily arose and took them- 
selves and their bedding to the galley and a 
hurriedly-kindled stove. A regular Piper's 
Island fog, and no mistake! So thick that 
it was out of the question to go home and 
get the Bobbsy—they couldn't have seen 
where they were rowing her. The Minnie B. 
might have been becalmed in midocean for 
all they could make out of the nearby shore. 
Even the old pier was half lost in the wet 
whiteness. Jenks, who seemed to be self- 
appointed skipper, was firm in her ideas. 

“We're not to go ashore; we're not to 
go home and amuse ourselves otherwise,” 
she stated. “We've shipped aboard for this 
affair, and we're going to behave as if we 
were at sea and couldn't go back. We'll 
find plenty to do.” 

“It's a wonder you don’t start the fog- 
horn,” Libby suggested rather bleakly. 

“Would, if there was one aboard,” Jenks 
assured her. ‘Come on, let's surprise the old 
man by getting the brightwork shined up. 
There’s rags and polish in the cuddy; I've 
seen ‘em.” 

“A lot of good it'll do to shine bright- 
work in this weather,” Kit protested. “It'll 
turn green under your hands.” 

“We're going to shine brightwork,” re- 
peated Jenks. So (Continued on page 39) 


minding this too 


this amazing new typewriter—keep it. If not, 
return it—no questions asked! 
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‘7 FREE! 


Students, Business People—Everyone! Here 
is a real opportunity! Send no money. Merely 
mail coupon for details of Royal's free trial 
offer on the New Royal Portable. If you like 
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PRIZE WINNERS 
in the July 
INTERESTS and HOBBIES 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


HE July contest on Interests and 

Hobbies, which closed the se- 
ries, proved to be the most popular 
of the five questionnaires, and the 
range of interests of our readers, as 
shown by the responses, is truly amaz- 
ing. The winners are:— 


First Prize ($5): 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. Second 
Prizes ($2 each): CYNTHIA DAVIS, 
Saco, Maine, and DOREEN GUYATT, 
Chicago, Illinois. Third Prizes ($1 
each): JULIA THOMPSON, Montclair, 
New Jersey; ANN MAUDLIN, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina; Kay GEE, De- 
troit, Michigan. Judges: Carleton C. 
Provost, Vice-President of Brooke, 
Smith and French; W. H. Beckwith, 
Advertising Manager of the Royal 
Typewriter Company; Margaret 
a of THE AMERICAN GIRL 
staff. 


The winner of the Grand Prize—a 
Royal Portable Typewriter—will be 
announced in the October issue. 


VIRGINIA BISH, 




















AVEN'T you sometimes wondered 
what a most interesting and greatly 
admired woman was like when she 
was your age; what sort of a roommate she 
would have made? Haven't you wished you 
might have shared her friendship, her strug- 
gles and achievements? 

In Jane Addams of Hull-House by Wini- 
fred E. Wise (Harcourt, Brace), you may 
do this very thing. In it, you first become 
acquainted with the little Jane Addams who 
had such good times in her Illinois home, 
even though from her early days she was 
handicapped by spinal trouble. Then you go 
away to boarding school with her and dis- 
cover that here is a fun-loving, happy girl 
who, at the same time, is tremendously fasci- 
nated by ideas and learning. You are not at 
all surprised when she becomes a leading 
member of the debating team, with other 
honors, too, all along the way. 

Upon her graduation, she was immensely 
interested in the new opportunities opening 
up for women, although she herself had as 
yet no definite plan for the future. She 
traveled in Europe, enjoying what she found 
there, and became deeply absorbed in the 
splendid work, then going on in England, to 
help the poor people of the slums. So it was 
that she made her plans to return to Chicago 
and, in the slums there, establish a neigh- 
borhood home. Despite the protests of her 
friends, she carried out her determination, 
and today all the world knows of Hull 
House. In Miss Wise’s story of Hull 
House, we visit that neighborhood home 
of Jane Addams’s dreams, and come to 
know the woman whom the girl clearly 
prophesied. 


Across the Sea with Chiyo 


Many of you have read that very delight- 
ful, true story of a Japanese girl who mar- 
ried and came to this country to live, Daugh- 
ter of the Samurai by Madame Etsu Imagaki 
Sugimoto (Doubleday, Doran). Now we 
have the sequel, in a book by Madame Sugi- 
moto’s own daughter, Chiyo, who lived most 
of her growing-up years in our own United 
States. When Chiyo finished high school 
here, her mother wished her to return to 
Japan for a year’s visit. Chiyo’s Return by 
Chiyone Sugimoto Kijooka (Doubleday, 
Doran) is the fascinating story of that visit. 
As the boat neared Japan and the beautiful 
snow-capped Fujiyama rose against the sky, 
Chiyo wondered about the days ahead. She 
loved the United States and her American 
friends, but deep within her, too, was a love 
of her own land. Much that she discovered 
seemed strange to her. The feelings and 
thoughts of the Japanese girls she met were 


By HELEN FERRIS 


Editor-in-Chief, The Junior Literary Guild 


different from those of her school friends in 
the United States. Yet as Chiyo became bet- 
ter acquainted with her Japanese friends, she 
came to see that much of the strangeness was 
truly lovely, too—merely a different kind of 
loveliness from that of her American friends. 
In Chiyo’s Return you will go with her on 
Japanese picnics; you will enjoy picturesque 
Japanese festivals; and you, too, will make 
delightful friendships among the Japanese. 


Exciting Adventures of Long Ago 


Chiyo's trip made her acquainted with 
girls in another part of the world in our own 
day. Calico and Crinoline by Eleanor M. 
Sickels (Viking Press) brings you true ad- 
ventures of girls in the early days of our own 
country. 

Certainly the girls and young women in 
this book had many dramatic days—Anne 
Burras, who came to Virginia in pioneer 
times, who knew Princess Pocahontas, and 
who was the first English bride in America; 
Anne Hutchinson of New England, who did 
not hesitate to go out into the Indian-ridden 
wilderness for the sake of her beliefs. Pretty 
Betty Martin, the first famous southern belle, 
who could not decide which suitor to accept, 
but who did get married at last, and who 
eventually became the grandmother of two 
of our State governors. Lydia Darragh, the 
Quaker girl who did not believe in war, but 
who nevertheless listened at a keyhole when 
English officers planned a campaign, and 
dauntlessly took a message to George Wash- 
ington. You will like all these eighteen girls 
who lived in the early days of America. 


Lynn Garrow Returns 


You will be happy to hear that Lynn Gar- 
row, the attractive heroine of Buckaroo and 
The Mounted Falcon by Fieril Hess (Mac- 
millan) is with us again in The House of 
Many Tongues (Macmillan). Every Girl 
Scout and every Girl Scout officer has a spe- 
cial interest in Lynn for her author is Editor 
of our own Girl Scout LEADER. In this new 
story Lynn is still in Czechoslovakia, still in- 
terested in the girls there and in the students 
of the university. Through her efforts, a 
splendid international home is built for 
them, but not before Lynn herself meets 
some hazardous problems and excitement. 
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Camping out in Ghost Town 


Have you heard of the weird Ghost Towns 
of Colorado, where the wind blows in and 
out of abandoned houses and stores and 
schools and churches? Perhaps some AMERI- 
CAN GIRL readers have visited them, looking 
furtively around corners for a ghost to ap- 
pear! But who would ever think of camping 
out in a Ghost Town? Yet that is exactly 
what Penny did, for she was a girl of most 
unexpected ideas. You will find her in Penny 
for Luck by Florence C. Means (Houghton 
Mifflin )—one of the most interesting stories 
I have read recently. Penny is a red-headed 
orphan who longs for a family of her own. 
She is unhappy in the orphanage where she 
has been placed so, being red-headed, she 
runs away. It is her good fortune to meet 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith, Grandpa, Junior, afd 
Virginia, who take her in and quickly love 
her. When the depression brings days to the 
Smiths that seem just too difficult, it is 
Penny who suggests that they camp out in a 
Ghost Town outside of Central City, Colo- 
rado. It is an exciting camping-out, and in 
the end a new happiness comes, not only for 
the Smiths but for red-headed Penny. 


Up with the Sails! 


Here is another delightful story, Coot 
Club, by that very popular author, Arthur 
Ransome (Lippincott). Who wouldn’t enjoy 
a house party on a yacht? And when you can 
go on that house party with two such friends 
as Dick and Dorothea, sailing the Norfolk 
Broads in England and, at the same time, be- 
coming member of a club like the Coot Club, 
who would refuse such an invitation? For 
the Coot Club members are interested in bird 
protection and piracy! 

If you have already read Arthur Ransome’s 
books, Swallows and Amazons, Swallowdale, 
Peter Duck and Winter Holiday, you know 
that from the first page on things happen. 
And when, in Coot Club, because of certain 
dramatic events, it is necessary for the presi- 
dent to lie in hiding and escape from his 
enemies, you will read on breathlessly to 
the very last page. 


A Book for Younger Girl Scouts 


Flat Tail by Alice Gall and Fleming Crew 
(Oxford University Press, published Sep- 
tember fifth) is a most delightful animal 
story. For Flat Tail is a beaver who lives 
an exciting life from the day he escapes a 
forest fire to the time he builds a new home 
for himself and his own family. You will 
enjoy his adventures, for they might really 
have happened to any beaver. 
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they did, and Constance labored harder 
than ever she had in her life—for if she 
stopped, Jenks made absent remarks about 
lily fingers and nail enamel, and Constance 
was sufficiently annoyed to be spurred in- 
to further efforts. The brightwork, of which 
there turned out to be more than you'd 
think possible, lasted all morning. The 
crew, ravenous, devoured a large lunch, and 
realized they'd eaten practically all the pro- 
visions. 

‘‘Landing-party for Todd’s Hole this after- 
noon,” Jenks decided. ‘We'll just have to 
lug the stuff again, seeing we haven't the 
Bobbsy.” 

They had the luck to fall in with Bill 
Longman down by the fish houses, and he 
saved them a good deal of lugging. They 
invited him aboard, and Jenks promised 
food and a regular gam. 

“Whatever that is,” Kit said. 

“It's what they have on a whaler, after 
work's done,” Bill volunteered. ‘Singin’ and 
cuttin’ up tricks. This isn’t any whaler, far’s 
I know—” 

“Nevertheless, we shall have a gam,” 
Jenks insisted. “You did bring your mouth 
organ, didn’t you, Libby?” 

“Aye, aye, sir!” Libby grinned. 

“Fetch it,’’ Jenks ordered. “Kit, you and 
Connie fix up some eats, and Bill and I'll 
plan the show. No, you don’t have to go, 
Bill. You know it's too thick for you to go 
out.” 

“Too thick right now,” Bill agreed, “but 
I got plenty of work at home—” 

“Rubbish!” said Jenks. “I must and will 
have my gam.” 

And, quite naturally, she had it. Libby 
performed with her well-known skill on the 
harmonica, while Kit danced a hornpipe. 
Jenks did a tap dance that was so bad it was 
excruciatingly funny, and Bill was finally 
persuaded to sing a couple of chanties in a 
voice that had only recently settled into a 
pleasant baritone. 

“Now, Connie, what about you?” Jenks 
said severely, and Constance, who had de- 
cided that it was far safer to comply with 
the red-headed skipper than even to hesi- 
tate, said at once, “I can sing a blues song.” 





THE blues song, combined with the drip 

of the fog about the schooner’s phantom 
rigging, was not conducive to cheer, Kit 
thought, but Constance was duly applauded, 
and the food was then brought out—ginger 
ale, marshmallows, chocolate cookies, and 
doughnuts. After all this, Bill announced 
with finality that he simply had to clear 
out; he was needed at home. 

“I do hope you'll have better luck from 
now on,” Kit told him. 

“So do I,” Constance added. “I do hope 
so. 

“Thanks,” Bill grinned, with a short nod 
of his tawny head where the fog was making 
crisp curls of his unruly hair. “Thanks. 
I'm goin’ to stick it out to the last gun— 
and now that I've caught up a little on my 
sleep, I'm goin’ to try and keep an eye out 
there again, when the fog lets up. Seems 



















like I must catch (Continued on page 46) 
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“Steve* couldn’t swim a stroke 
and his clothes quickly pulled 
him under. We never could 
have found him in that pitch 
darkness. But he had clung to 
his Eveready Flashlight, and 
its beam 15 feet under water 
showed us just where to dive.” 


*The name used is fictitious, but the authentic 
record is in our files, 
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AT TIMES LIKE THIS ... YOU’RE GLAD THEY’RE 


FRESH 


LOOK FOR THE “DATE-LINE” 


When you buy Eveready Flashlight Batteries their “Date- 
Line” tells you they’re FRESH. You know they have not 
been on the dealer’s shelf long enough to “go dead.” 
Only FRESH batteries give uniform, dependable service. 
National Carbon Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 











The July cover by Tony Sarg proved ex- 
ceedingly popular, for it tickled the imagina- 
tions of three hundred and eighty-three read- 
ers, although many more than that number of 
titles were sent in. So original and appro- 
priate were many of these, that a choice was 
difficult. The winning title is “High Strung 
Musicians,” sent in by Lois Fair of Mentone, 
California to whom the prize—a book—is 
awarded, 


Other excellent titles were “‘Line’s Busy”; 
“Music by Handel”; “String Song,” sent 
in by eleven girls; “‘At the End of Their 
Strings”; ‘“‘Naughty Marionetta’; “Baby 





COVER CONTEST NEWS 





Grande Opera”; and “By Remote Control.” 


Twenty-eight girls submitted “I'll String 
Along with You,” ten suggested “‘Imitation 
of Life,” and thirteen offered ‘Musical 


Marionettes.” 


If you think of a good title for this month’s 
cover, send it to the Cover Contest Editor, 
in care of THe American Girt, 570 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City. You do not 
have to be a subscriber to enter the con- 
test. Please print the title, and include only 
your name, address, age, and the date, on the 
same sheet. All entries must be mailed not 
later than September fifteenth. 








The Question Answerer for Home and School 





WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE 


A Neruam-Websie 
Young folks need this helpful companion for study hours, with its wealth 
of useful, easily found, easily understood information. Webster's Collegiate 
Dictionary is an invaluable aid to better school work now and 
will form habits of accuracy and self-reliance that will con- 
tribute greatly to success in later life. 


The Best Abridged Dictionary 
The largest of the Merriam-Webster abridgments. 1,268 pages; 1,700 il- 
lustrations; 106,000 entries with definitions, spelling, pronunciation, use. 
Thin-paper, indexed: Cloth $3.50; Fabrikoid $5.00; Leather $7.00; Pig- 
skin, dark blue or natural, $8.50. 
direct from the publishers, or write for free information. 


G.& C. Merriam Co., 559 B'way., Springfield, Mass. 


Purchase of your booksellcr or order 
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STARTING A NEw ScHOOL TERM 


Just what you need for autumn wear —two smart frocks and a 
swagger coat that any girl can make easily and at little cost 
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5084—SWAGGER COAT 15 
CENTS. SIZES 12 TO 20; 30 TO 
42. SIZE 14 TAKES 21/, YARDS 
54-INCH TWEED OR DIAGONAL 
WOOL; 2144 YARDS 39-INCH 
LINING 


If you would like other 
American Girl Patterns, 
write for the new Autumn 
Fashion Quarterly. The 
price is ten cents. 
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5084 


5083—COAT DRESS 15 CENTS. 
SIZES 14 TO 20; 32 To 46. 
SIZE 14 TAKES 234 YARDS 54- 
INCH WOOL; 7/g YARD 39-INCH 
TIE SILK FOR THE GRACEFUL 
ASCOT SCARF 


5090—TWO-PIECE FROCK 25 
CENTS. SIZES 12 TO 20; 30 TO 
42. SIZE 15 TAKES 31/4 YARDS 
54-INCH SHEER WOOL. AN AT- 
TRACTIVE READY-MADE SCARF 
MAY BE WORN AT THE THROAT 








OR the classroom—a bright tweed, a 

plaid wool, or a velveteen coat dress that 
you can wear with dozens of different 
scarfs to vary the neckline. There’s a vestee, 
too. Next, a two-piece frock with nice 
tailored details, and a crisp pleated skirt 
that will serve smartly with extra blouses 
and sweaters. It’s new to contrast blouse and 
skirt, as velveteen with plaid wool. To wear 
with both frocks, you'll want a swinging 
swagger coat—this one has a very important 
back. Make it in a warm tweed, or a big 
block diagonal plaid. Leather buttons will 
touch it off. 
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LOOKING YOUR BEST 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25 





Walking upstairs is likewise grand, and 
is a perfect opportunity for reducing the 
backs of your hips as well as for develop- 
ing a graceful carriage. Stand as nicely as 
you know how, your middle made neat and 
compact, your buttocks drawn under and 
practically pinched together, and then say 
to yourself, “I am going to walk up these 
stairs as though I were a queen with regal 
robes and a crown on my head.” You'll be 
surprised how easy it is to climb stairs 
when you hold yourself erect and proud. 
And think how lovely you look when you 
walk straight and slim, instead of puffing 
along, all bent over and distorted! 

I have spoken of getting in and out of 
chairs gracefully. But what about your ap- 
pearance while you are sitting down? Do 
you ever stop to think whether you are 
giving your clothes or yourself a chance? 

There is nothing worse for your figure 
or your clothes than wrong sitting. Your 
skirts soon get baggy and, no matter how 
slender you may be, in time you widen 
out alarmingly across the hips. All because 
of slumping and lolling on your spine. 

As a matter of fact nature provided each 
of us with the equipment for sitting com- 
fortably. The idea is to push your hips 
back into your chair and rest your feet 
lightly on the floor. If you cross your feet, 
keep them easy and relaxed so that they 
will look slim and shapely. The same 
advice applies to crossing your legs. Cross 
them above the knees—not right at the 
knees—to avoid a bulging calf. 


VOID unattractive mannerisms such as 

curling your feet around the legs of your 
chair, sitting with your knees apart or with 
the soles of your feet turned inward fac- 
ing each other, and similar unbecoming 
positions. It's worth while, too, to learn to 
sit quietly—not stiff like a mummy of 
course, but free from annoying habits such 
as tapping fingers, playing with your beads, 
or picking at your face or hands. 

Now let's get on to your complexion 
worries. I've already given you the formula, 
but I'll repeat and expand it for emphasis: 
Take regular outdoor exercise, enough to 
make you perspire; eat simple food, going 
light on rich pastries, candies, and all thé 
gooey things you love; get enough sleep, 
and keep as clean as is possible in this 
world of dust and soot. 

Take daily baths, using a bath brush 
to go over your body with warm foamy 
suds. Then rinse in clear warm water, or 
take a warm shower. Finish with cold if 
it agrees with you. 

Make it a rule of your life (whether 
your skin is good, bad, or indifferent) never 
to go to bed without thoroughly cleansing 
your face. I know that sometimes you'll 
think you are too tired, or too sleepy. But 
please try not to give in to lazy impulses. 
You'll regret your neglect the day you 
notice enlarged pores and blackheads com- 
ing into view. A complexion brush—any 
small soft brush—warm water and mild 
soap are best for most skins. Don’t rub too 
hard, but make sure you get every bit of 
dirt and grime. Rinse with warm, clean 
water, and finish with a dash of cold. If 


your skin feels dry, rub on a mild lotion 
or a light cream. But try to encourage the 
oil glands to function instead of providing 
oil for them. They get lazier and lazier if 
they are over-pampered. 

If your skin is too oily, on the other hand, 
the best way to discourage the natural oil 
secretions is to put oil, or oily cream, on 
your face. It sounds absurd, but it works. 
If you have an extra shiny nose, why not 
try out the idea. Put oil (facial oil or oily 
cream) on your nose for an hour or so 
each day for two or three days. According 
to the theory the shininess should leave you. 
If it doesn’t, check up on your diet. Perhaps 
you have too many pastries, too many 
starches and sugars. 

So much for the girl herself. Now for 
her clothes. 

In deciding what to buy for the season 
ahead, the first question is: Where are you 
going to wear your clothes? At school, at 
parties, picnics, teas, a wedding, church, 
shopping, the theatre? Make your own list 
of activities, and then plan your wardrobe 
to suit your specific needs. School clothes 
were discussed in an earlier article. I'll 
only repeat that they should be simple and 
comfortable, never frou-frou, or fragile, or 
fluttery. For cold weather, popular choices 
are tweed skirts and knitted sweaters; or 
trim little frocks of jersey, or flannel, or 
some other light-weight wool. For warm 
days, most well-dressed girls specialize in 
cottons and linens. 

Crépes and chiffons and the like are for 
parties. An afternoon dress of crépe, or 
chiffon, or a pretty print, is right for teas, 
informal evening parties, daytime weddings, 
and possibly for church. For formal evening 
affairs, your frock may be of any fabric that 
is lovely and feminine, and not too splendid 
for a young girl. Girls usually look their 
prettiest in taffetas, tulles, nets, starched 
lace, flower prints, organdies, and mar- 
quisettes. 

When you go to the theater, your dress 
depends upon where you are to sit, and the 
plans of those with whom you are going. If 
your seats are in the, dress circle and it's a 
real party, you'll wear a dinner dress or a 
formal evening dress with appropriate wrap, 
evening slippers, and evening bag. Other- 
wise you'll wear a suit with a dainty blouse, 
or a silk afternoon frock and coat with a 
harmonizing hat and light or white gloves. 


FOR weddings, your dress should be suit- 

able to the hour and formality of the wed- 
ding. In the main, you dress just as you 
would for any other important affair at a 
similar hour. At a morning wedding, you 
wear the kind of clothes you'd wear to 
church on a pleasant Sunday: a town suit, 
for instance (not a sport suit) with a 
pretty blouse; or a simple tailored frock 
with a coat, a hat, light colored or white 
gloves, and dark kid pumps or ties. To add 
a note of festiveness, you pin a flower on 
your coat. 

At any afternoon wedding, you dress as 
you would for an important tea: an after- 
noon frock, your prettiest hat, your best 
shoes, your sheerest hose, and gloves that 
are as white as white can be. You select 
your daintiest handkerchief, and carry it in 
your afternoon bag (a small affair). 

Evening weddings are usually formal and 
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Are you 
very busy today? 


MOTHER away... heaps of dishes 
...8ticky finger-prints on the piano... 
your beret in need of a tubbing! Don’t 
worry—use Fels-Naptha Soap and see 
how easily it gets everything done. 
For the golden bar brings you two 
grand helpers. Good golden soap and 
lots of naptha! Together, they whisk 
out dirt in no time. Mother will be 
pleased to know that Fels-Naptha 
washes clothes whiter, too—it ban- 
ishes “tattle-tale gray.” Tell her 


about... 


FELS-NAPTHA 


The Golden Bar with the Clean 
Naptha Odor 
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the guests wear evening clothes. At church 
ceremonies you wear your evening wrap 
over your frock, and if the church is one in 
which women always keep their heads cov- 
ered, you of course follow the custom and 
wear some kind of evening hat. Afterward 
at the reception you leave your wrap and hat 
in the dressing room before going in to greet 
the bridal couple. 

Clothes are so much an individual prob- 
lem that I shall not waste time listing the 
clothes a girl should have. Don't get things 
you don’t need. Don’t waste money on a 
dinner dress if no one in your crowd dresses 
for dinner. And don’t get too many things at 
once. Have a plan and a general color 
scheme, so that your things will go together. 
Accessories have a way of running into lots 
of money, and it’s economical to be able to 
use some of them interchangeably. 

It's a good idea never to buy anything you 
don’t like instinctively. If you aren't sure 
whether you like a dress or not, it probably 
isn't right for you. The most extravagant 
thing you can do is to keep a dress in which 
you feel uncomfortable. You know how it 
is. You can always find excuses for not 
wearing it, and finally it's out-of-fashion 
although as good as new. 

In choosing your accessories, keep in mind 
what we said in the article about your room. 
Things to be in good taste must be suitable 
to each other. Fine kid gloves don’t belong 
with tweeds; neither do heavy capeskin 
gloves belong with (Continued on page 44) 











An Impatient Lassie 


East ROCHESTER, NEw York: “Did you 
ever see a lassie go this way and that way, 
do this thing and that thing?” No, I never 
had previous to my reading THE AMERICAN 
Girt. Now I am exercising an unholy im- 
patience which, my mother insists, will 
prove fatal to me, or to her, unless the 
forthcoming issue of THE AMERICAN GIRL 
comes with rapidity. 

I have responded with alacrity and en- 
thusiasm to the contests and features; I 
have benefited immensely from articles sug- 
gesting, advising, and informing of cures, 
methods of tanning, readable reading mat- 
ter, habits, and styles. Moveover I am put- 
ting to use information printed about sports. 
The fiction—original, exciting, appealing, 
is charming and capable of enchanting many 
a girl who has for years gone unenchanted. 

Yours until THE AMERICAN GIRL is no 
longer published, 

Harriet Ruth Thayer 


Barbara Likes Salty Stories 


WAKEFIELD, RHODE ISLAND: I want to con- 
gratulate you on your wonderful July issue 
of THE AMERICAN GIRL. The stories were 
just grand, and the articles were good, too. 

The Sally Lou stories about Nantucket are 
especially appealing to me because I live 
only three miles from the seashore, and the 
atmosphere and customs of our fishing 
colony are not much different from those 
of Nantucket. Troubled Waters has started 
well, so I just hope that its salt-air atmos- 
phere will continue through the whole serial. 

The Heedless Haydens was perfect, and 
held my’ interest throughout. But I was a 
little disappointed in the ending, which 
didn’t definitely assure Laura’s and the pro- 
fessor’s happiness. 

If I should write my opinion of the vari- 
ous superior selections in your magazine, I'm 
afraid it would take all night, so I'll men- 
tion just a few. 

The Etiquette and I Am a Girl Who— 
series are very useful and I heartily wish 
they were in every issue. 

We have a tennis court on our own prop- 
erty, and because I'm still only a beginner 
I find your articles by Helen Jacobs, Sarah 
Palfrey, etc., very helpful. 

I'm always interested in the many titles 
suggested for each month’s cover, and al- 
though I can’t think of one for this month 
at all, I bet someone will make up a good 
one, and make me feel dumb. 

Jean and Joan certainly make me impa- 
tient for the next issue, and I couldn't 
get along without them. 

I guess I've handed THE AMERICAN GIRL 
enough bouquets for one day, so I'd better 
stop. (Maybe I'll give it a few knocks next 
time!) 

Barbara Blydenburgh 


« Wee 
cies 


Not Enough Adjectives 


Sioux City, Iowa: I never read anything 
more exciting than Ruth Hagler’s account 
of the canoe trip! There was only one thing 
more exciting in the July issue and that was 
Tony Sarg’s article. My AMERICAN GIRL 
came on Thursday and by nine o'clock that 
night the head and feet to my marionette 
were complete, only mine were made of 
plaster of Paris. He was all finished by Sun- 
day. All the little kids in the neighborhood 
are crazy about him. So’m I. 

Mr. Sarg’s article has convinced my ten- 
year-old brother that there may be some- 
thing to our magazine after all and now he’s 
reading all the back numbers. 

I was rather disgusted with Kathie, but 
Another Kathie has made me look myself 
over pretty closely. Wind Over Nantucket 
was grand and perfectly characteristic of 
Marguerite Aspinwall’s stories. Troubled 
Waters is going to be swell! And why 
shouldn't it be; see who wrote it? 

I don’t usually like stories of “‘old-fash- 
ioned”’ girls, but Elizabeth Curtis’s story was 
so engrossing that I quite forgot the Eunice 
wasn’t as up-to-date as Bendy or Laura. 

By this time you're probably disgusted 
with me, for on paper I seem to be just an- 
other one of those effusive fifteen-year-olds 
without enough adjectives in her vocabulary. 
But honestly there aren’t enough nice ad- 
jectives to describe THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
It's the best magazine I ever read and there 
are no restrictions on that statement. I dear- 
ly love it and I wouldn't part with it for 
anything. 

Kathryn Madison 


We’re Glad Jean Thinks So! 


SCHENECTADY, NEw York: I liked the be- 
ginning of your new serial, Troubled Wat- 
ers, very much. In my opinion all girls 
should be as delightful and jolly as Kit and 
Libby. I just hope that they'll show Con- 
stance Blake that you can have a good time 
in that little “hick town.” 

For once a story turned out just as I 
wanted it to, and that was The Heedless Hay- 
dens. It was grand. I like the Merriam 
girls and Bushy and Lofty better than any 
of your stories, though. Just once in a while 
some girl compliments In Step With the 
Times. Well, I think it’s very enjoyable to 
read news and interesting facts in such a 
compact form. Now that I've got all that 
“off my chest” I'll get down to what I real- 
ly meant to say—THE AMERICAN GIRL is the 
best girls’ magazine you can buy! 

Jean Franken 
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On Needles and Pins 


CLINTON, Oui0o: The only thing that I didn’t 
like about The Heedless Haydens was that it 
was too interesting. In fact, it was so in- 
teresting that Mother was busy reading 
it before I even looked at the cover. And 
there I was, sitting on needles and pins 
waiting for her to finish. 

If Bushy and Lofty Ryder aren’t my 
brother and me, I have green hair! Only one 
thing is different—I don’t write novels as 
Bushy did in The Last Word—I only think 
about writing them and tear them up again. 

I save every copy of the magazine and 
hope to have them bound some day. 

If I am not careful I'll be spending all 
my money for subscriptions to THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL, but what's a soda or a bag of 
peanuts to our magazine? 

Carol Bender 


More Outdoor Girls 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, MONTANA: I 
decided that I simply had to write to you 
and tell you how much I enjoy THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL. I feel as if it really were my 
magazine and that’s one reason I like it so 
well. 

I adore the July cover by Tony Sarg. I 
think it’s the best one yet. His article, 
Little People on Strings, was very inter- 
esting, and I plan to construct a puppet show 
soon. 

I wish you would have more stories about 
Western and outdoor girls like the story 
of The Cave of the Moon by Marjorie Max- 
well in the April issue. I enjoyed it a great 
deal. I am an outdoor girl myself, for I 
live on a small cattle ranch, and I go horse- 
back riding, hiking, or swimming every day 
in the summer. I love to read stories of out- 
door girls more than any other kind of 
story. I feel toward my summers just as 
Kit and Libby do theirs in the new serial 
of Troubled Waters, for I have to go to 
high school in town all winter. Do you sup- 
pose you could have a serial about two 
girls on a Western ranch or two chums liv- 
ing on ranches? It would be grand if you 
could. 

Virgal Musgrove 


Little People of Her Own 


RIVER ForEST, ILLINOIS: The July cover by 
Tony Sarg hit the spot! It especially interest- 
ed me as I have made and operated marion- 
ettes. I have five of these “Little People,” 
as Tony Sarg called them. My family con- 
sists of a clown, a witch on a broomstick, 
a little boy and girl, and a fairy. I enjoy giv- 
ing plays though I have never tried the 
novel idea of giving them outdoors. 
Elizabeth Wasson 
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A Letter from Switzerland— 


from one of the three lucky girls chosen by 
the Girl Scout National Executive Committee 
to receive the 1935 Juliette Low Memorial 
Awards, and to represent the Girl Scouts of 
the United States at the international en- 
campment, July 14th to 28th, at Our Chalet 
in Adelboden, Switzerland. . 


ADELBODEN, SWITZERLAND: “Just at present 
we are ali sitting on beds in our room writ- 
ing letters and making plans for Falk's 
birthday tomorrow. The two girls from 
Egypt, Cissy and Dorothy, are sharing a big 
room with the three of us. We all feel quite 
at home in the Chalet now, and hate to think 
of leaving it in a few days. 

“But what a wonderful time we have been 
having! Yesterday we all went to Grindel- 
wald for the day. We went inside the 
glacier, and we ate our lunch on a hillside 
surrounded by high, high mountains. 

“Later we went to see the amazing Triim- 
melbach Falls which gush forth with the 
most tremendous force anyone could imagine. 
On the way home we stopped at Inter- 
laken and had tea within sight of the Jung- 
frau. 

“Today is International Cooking Day, so 
each country had to prepare a dish typical 
and different. The Estonians had the most 
peculiar dish. It consisted of sour milk, 
flour meal, and sugar! 

“We really have been enjoying every min- 
ute. Coming from different countries hasn't 
made us very different, one from another. 
The language difficulty has caused more 
laughter than worry. Katharine and Lora and 
I have been marveling at the abilities of 
the other girls. Heljo has a perfectly lovely 
voice; Wilfreda is excellent in giving talks; 
Erika is an ace at mountain climbing. 

“I wish you might have been with us all 
along the way to see how delighted we have 
been with each new sight and each new 
experience. I am so glad you in New York 
made it possible for us to see London and 
Brussels and Paris, as well as Adelboden, 
Switzerland. We liked driving from Brus- 
sels to Berne because we could see so much 
more of the pretty countryside than we 
should have seen from the train. Miss Clark 
(the captain in charge of the three American 
girls) chose three fascinating places for 
us to eat our noonday meals along the way. 
I have been taking many moving pictures 
every place we have gone. If only I have 
taken them well, they will show what won- 
derful things we have seen and what grand 
times we have had.” 

Mary Guernsey 


Eprror’s Note: The other two American 
girls to win Juliette Low Memorial Awards 
this year, as announced in the June issue of 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, were Lora Bond, age 
18, of Knoxville, Tennessee and Katharine 
Flad, age 18, of St. Paul, Minnesota. Mary 
Guernsey is 17, and comes from Wellesley, 
Massachusetts. 

Two girls each from the Girl Guides 
or Girl Scouts in Denmark, Estonia, Austria, 
and the International Girl Guides in Egypt 
also attended the encampment this summer. 





Oyez, Oyes! 


DOES YOUR TROOP NEED 
MONEY? Turn to page 49 
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A SONG IN THE FOG 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 


“Here's a rope,” Sandy shouted back, 
flipping one end of it dexterously into the 
fog. 

“Got it,” Pat shouted. “But I'm afraid it 
won't be easy to hoist us straight up the side 
of the wharf.” He was -probably thinking 
of Mr. Hedges’ generously ample propor- 
tions. 

“Say, Sandy,” he added, “there are steps 
farther out, you know. If you'll walk toward 
the end, keeping your hand on the rail 
till you come to an opening, that'll be where 
the steps go down. The rail’s solid as far 
as that. Mr. Hedges and I'll hang on to 
this end of the rope and follow you.” 

“Right,” Sandy said briefly. “Let's go!’ 

“The water's deeper before we get to 
the steps,” those on the wharf heard Pat 
say to Mr. Hedges. “Can you swim, sir?” 

“Oh, enough for that,” Mr. Hedges re- 
sponded cheerily. “Especially with this rope 
to hold on to.’’ His voice sounded as if, in 
spite of the shock and the sudden wetting, 
he were rather enjoying the adventure. 

With Sandy towing the rotund Mr. 
Hedges, and with Pat swimming encourag- 
ingly alongside, the small expedition finally 
reached the steps, and after that it was 
plain sailing. 

True, Mr. Hedges did have one or two 
doubtful moments in his ascent of the slip- 
pery ladder, when it seemed only too prob- 
able he might take a second involuntary dive 
into the dark waters beneath him. (Pat's 
description of them as steps seemed to Mr. 
Hedges over-optimistic, but he offered no 
comments. ) 





But in the end he and Pat stood dripping 
on the wharf, and were hurried back to 
the boathouse and the fire. 

Pat, rummaging in the loft of the boat- 
house, was able to outfit his wet guest with 
a bathing suit of Mr. Calhoun’s—the latter 
being also a fairly round man—and an oil- 
skin slicker kept for rough-weather sailing, 
while his clothes were hung up to dry. 

A few moments later, the party was once 
more assembled about the hastily built-up 
fire, all having decided they much preferred 
waiting for the fog to lift, however late 
that might prove to be. 

Nobody referred to the fact—which every- 
one was entirely aware of—that not infre- 
quently on the Island, these fogs lasted for 
twenty-four hours, or even longer. But at 
least, with the coming of daylight, they 
would be able to make their way ashore, 
fog or no fog. 

There was some good-natured fun at the 
expense of Mr. Hedges’ decidedly odd ap- 
pearance, but after that had become an 
old story, a rather flat feeling of anti-climax 
fell upon what had been, up to then, a 
most successful evening. 

Dinny, at her wits’ end, and deeply mor- 
tified that a party of hers should develop into 
what she termed a “complete flop,” turned 
in desperation to her sister. 

“Cath, be a honey,” she pleaded, ‘“‘and 
sing for us.” She gave a little flourish of 
one hand toward the old-fashioned square 
piano in one corner of the big room. 

The Calhouns had bought it in an old 
Nantucket house years before, and they had 
kept it carefully in tune ever since, adoring 


its ancient charm of polished rosewood and 
faded yellow keys. 

Pat darted an accusing glance at his young- 
er sister, which that rather spoiled young 
lady resolutely ignored. And then, unex- 
pectedly, Mr. Hedges added his plea to 
Dinny’s. 

“Your family have talked so much about 
you, Miss Cathleen,” he said in his pleasant, 
booming voice from across the room, “I'd 
consider it a real treat to hear you sing.” 

Cathleen, pale as a ghost, but without 
demur, moved over to the piano and lifted 
its closed lid. 

For a moment she appeared to study the 
keys somberly, then she let her fingers drift 
over them in soft, rippling chords that 
changed, in turn, into plaintive, staccato 
cadences. 

Outside the open windows of the boat- 
house the guests could hear the faint plash- 
ing of the harbor water around the wharf's 
pilings. And the still softer, more measured 
sound of raindrops formed by the fog. 

The music seemed to have caught just that 
faintly monotonous sound of water dripping 
as Cathleen lifted her dark head and began 
to sing. 

Her voice was soft at first, but very, very 
clear. Liquid, golden notes of sound that 
hung vibrant in the air all around them. 
Every word of the quaint little song came 
to her listeners with perfect distinctness: 


“Oh, the fog it keeps a-dripping on my win- 
dow-sill— 

“Pitter-patter, pitter-patter, out of sight. 

“Till it sounds like elfin feet, 

“Running—running down the street, 

“Ghost-like, in the queer, gray light. 


“And I cannot keep from wond'ring where 
they go—and why, 

"Helter-skelter, hurry-scurry, all agog! 

“For these must be urgent matters 

“That produce such clitter-clatters, 

“Running fairy errands in the fog.” 


There was a burst of delighted laughter 
and applause when she had finished, and 
while they were still begging for an encore, 
Mr. Hedges swung abruptly around to where 
Pat and Mary were sitting behind him. 

“That song—it’s new to me,” he said in 
a voice that held puzzled interest. “Do you 
know where she got it, by any chance?” 

Pat hesitated. “I've never heard it my- 
self, sir,” he said. ‘I've a sneaking notion it's 
one of Cathleen’s own. She used to make up 
little songs that were jolly and kind of catchy 
like that one, before she went to Germany. 
I'll ask her.” 

He had to wait until she had sung sev- 
eral encores which her audience were de- 
termined she should give them. But when 
they finally let her slip away from the piano, 
he beckoned to her urgently. 

“Tell me about that first song,” Mr. 
Hedges demanded as soon as Cathleen was 
within earshot. “Your brother, here, believes 
you may be the composer.” 

A quick, shy pride peeped out of Cath- 
leen’s eyes, dispelling their expression of 
melancholy. 

“Pat knows I make up silly little things 
like that,” she assented gravely. “But usually 
I don’t force them on my audience. Only 
this fitted tonight’s weather so perfectly. I 
wrote it in London (Continued on page 48) 
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LOOKING YOUR BEST 


chiffons. Sheer stockings are for dress up 
occasions and are bad taste with your coun- 
try clothes. Lisle or cotton mesh (or wool 
in cold weather) belong with sport clothes. 
A calf or alligator bag is stunning with 
tailored clothes or with sport clothes, but 
it is too heavy for an afternoon or eve- 
ning costume. Jewelry is for parties and not 
for school. The same is true of perfume. 

In choosing clothes, color is of first impor- 
tance. What colors are most becoming to 
you? Do you really know the answer, or 
have you just jumped’ at certain conclusions 
and shut your mind to new ideas? 

Next time you go shopping, forget all your 
preconceived notions about the colors you 
can wear. When the sales clerk asks, “Any 
particular color?’ just say, “No, I'd like to 
try several colors, please.” Look at yourself 
critically in each garment you try on. No- 
tice what colors do to you—whether they 
bring out the color of your eyes, whether 
they flatter your complexion, or make it 
look its worst. 

Each season there are new shades to con- 
sider. Keep an open mind about them. Don’t 
insist that you cannot wear violet, or char- 
treuse, Or magenta, or whatever the new 
colors are, until you've seen yourself in these 
shades. The violet of one year may have been 
unbecoming to you. But a new violet shade 
may be exactly right because it is more pink, 
or more gray, or more blue, than it was 
formerly. 


OF course there are general rules as to 

which colors are most becoming to which 
types. You already know some of them, 
I'm sure. You know, for instance, that most 
olive-skinned brunettes cannot wear pink, 
but look lovely in orangy red. You know 
that blue-eyed, fair-skinned brunettes can 
be beautiful in jade green, turquoise, or 
powder blue. You know that blondes can 
be enchanting in fragile pastels, or stunning 
in navy blue. 

But most of us are in-betweens, and it 
sometimes takes study and experimentation to 
know just what are our most becoming colors. 

There are no hard and fast rules about 
the occasions on which particular colors may 
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lingered to help Em dampen her brown hair 
and swirl it about her tanned face, helped 
her tie the sash on the dotted Swiss dress the 
homesteader’s wife had made her for Christ- 
mas. 

Suddenly Windy spoke up, from his place 
by the heating stove. “We better be amblin’, 
Aline.” And he added with a loud laugh, 
“I ain't much for sittin’ around a house. I 
like fresh air.” 

He and Aline drove off in the Slash T 
buckboard behind the high-stepping Slash T 
horses, while Pinto tried hard not to look 
like a little boy left behind on a picnic. It 
wasn’t the usual happy crowd that loaded 
the Flying Crow wagon. Pinto was moody 
and touchy. Em’s resentment had worn it- 
self off by now, and she felt regretful of her 
tempery accusations. Even if Kip had stolen 
the tarts, she needn't have been so furious 
about it! 


be worn. In general, bright colors are for 
the country, for picnics, for parties and 
festive occasions. Dark, or at least subdued, 
colors are for street wear, shopping, and 
travel. Light clothes are for resorts, garden 
parties, country clubs, rather than for city 
streets. Girls are prettiest in light or vivid 
evening dresses. Black is poor taste for any- 
one under twenty, and is seldom becoming 
to a young girl. 


JN trying on clothes, not only should you 
notice the effect of particular colors on 
yourself, you should also notice what the 
lines and fabrics do to you. Velvets, satins, 
and other materials with a sheen are almost 
universally becoming to the skin. But vel- 
vets and more particularly velveteens, aren't 
always becoming to the figure. The over- 
plump girl looks more slender in dull fab- 
rics, and in quiet colors. If plumpness is one 
of your problems, avoid clothes that exag- 
gerate your size. The butterfly looks very 
dashing in brilliant shades, but gray is more 
becoming to the elephant. Not that you are 
to be compared to an elephant, but—dark 
blue, dark green, dark brown will make a 
stoutish girl look inches smaller. She may 
use bright colors for her accessories, but 
let her keep the main part of her costume, 
—her dress, coat, shoes, and stockings—rea- 
sonably subdued. 

She should be careful also not to wear 
clothes or shoes that are too tight, or stock- 
ings that are in marked contrast to her cos- 
tume. She should avoid lines that cut her 
height and that broaden her. If she has a 
pleat in her skirt, let it be in the front, 
rather than at the side. Side pleats tend to 
look wide, and are best worn by the slender. 
A V-neck is better for a roly-poly girl than 
a square one, and slim, fitted (but not tight) 
sleeves are better than flowing ones. 

When trying on hats, whether you are 
small or large, stand up and look at your- 
self in a full length mirror. A hat that is 
flattering to your face may look ridiculously 
large, or ridiculously small, when you stand 
up and see it in relation to your figure as 
a whole. 

A small face needs a hat that has small 
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Mother Live Oak and her son were busy 
loading the wagon. Coffee tied in cloth 
sacks. Eggs for settling the coffee. And don’t 
forget the teaspoons. Or the cushion for 
the piano player to sit on. At the very last, 
Mother Live Oak hurried back for some- 
thing. “I don’t make coffee in a wash boiler 
that hasn't been washed for three years,” 
she muttered as she went. 


K® O'Malley drove the horses, stand- 

ing up rigid and unsmiling. He didn’t 
bother to help Em in, or to see that she was 
halfway comfortable in the wagon bed, 
scrambled up with the can of coal oil, the 
embittered Pinto Jones, the coffee cups 
rattling out a tune, and Mother Live Oak 
chattering in excitement, to say nothing of 
all the bouncing about of the wood supply 
and the Live Oak. And Em never spoke to 
Kip, never said as she usually did when he 
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proportions. It must either be jaunty, or very 
demure, to bring out the charm and pi- 
quancy of dainty features. A hat that is too 
heavy, or too severe, gives a small face a 
pinched and drawn look that is anything 
but flattering. 

Finally, having acquired your wardrobe 
after much thought and planning and shop- 
ping, and sewing too perhaps, do try to take 
care of your clothes. They deserve consider- 
ation—since you expect them to do so much 
for you. Shake out your dresses when you 
take them off, and hang them neatly on 
hangers. An occasional airing helps to keep 
them fresh and dainty. And a bottle of 
cleaning fluid is handy for spots that aren't 
bad enough to require a trip to the dry 
cleaner’s. 

Keep a check on hems, seams, hooks, 
snaps, etc., and see that there aren’t any 
places that require a bit of sewing or mend- 
ing. Don't depend upon pins to keep you 
together. 

Have a shoe bag for your shoes, equip- 
ment for regular, frequent polishings and 
cleanings, and shoe trees to preserve the 
shape of your shoes. Keep extra laces on 
hand, and don’t put off taking your shoes 
to have heels straightened, or soles repaired. 
Run-over heels will ruin the effect of the 
grandest costume that ever was. 

Perhaps Mother does these things for you. 
You shouldn't let her. Show her you are 
growing up and can take responsibility for 
some of the endless details that will make 
you well-dressed and smart in appearance. 
You don’t depend upon her to remind you 
to wash your neck, or to clean your finger 
nails. Neither should you expect her to look 
after your clothes or how you wear them. 
Take time to dress carefully. Get your 
stocking seams straight, your petticoat the 
right length, and your shoulder-straps fast- 
ened securely with lingerie pins. 

What a lot of things to remember? Yes, 
but looking right is an important matter 
to a girl. You enjoy yourself more when 
you know you are looking your best and 
your clothes are right for the occasion. 

Here again, it’s more fun when you follow 
the rules. 


of HEARTS 


hit an extra hard bump, “Killing by gun is 
easier, they say.” 

She knew Kip O'Malley would not bid so 
much as twenty-five cents on any box of sup- 
per he thought was hers. Probably some 
wizened-up little cattleman, or some gang- 
ling farm boy would buy hers. But she 
didn’t care. Why should she? 

They had covered more than half the dis- 
tance to the schoolhouse when Kip O'Malley 
drew the horses up sharply. “What's hap- 
pened ahead ?”’ he called out. For a rig was 
stopped in the road. Aline came running 
back, her face and voice full of fright. 
“Something awful has happened. Windy is 
awfully sick—he’s all doubled up in the 
wagon seat. He says he’s going to die.” 

A long-drawn, painful moan sounded in 
the night stillness. Em and Mother Live Oak 
were the first to reach the stricken Windy. 
He was hunched (Continued on page 46) 
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TROUBLED WATERS 


"em at it some time, if I keep on tryin’.” 

‘And then there'll be Cap'n Abel and the 
Minnie B. to help you before long,” Kit 
reminded him. 

“If it isn’t too late,” Bill sighed. “I'm 
afraid I'll lose all my gear some night if 
they keep it up. Wish Cap'n Abel'd let me 
and some other fellows take this tub and 
do our own patrollin’.” 

“Well, he won't,” Kit said. “You'll have 
to wait till his rheumatiz lets up. Good 
luck!’ For Bill's tall figure was half lost 
already in the fog as he strode away towards 
Todd’s Hole. 

The evening wrapped the schooner in a 
more ghostly silence than the day. Deck 
was impossible. The four campers lighted 
the swinging oil lamp in the cuddy, and 
settled themselves for as comfortable a time 
as possible. 

“You know,” Kit said, “it’s rather snug. 
See how cosy the light makes everything 
look. It’s quite handily arranged down 
here, isn’t it?” 

Libby hooked her arm around the main- 
mast, which came down through the mid- 
dle of the cabin. 

“But imagine being cooped up here in 
bad weather at sea,” she said. ‘Rolling 
around and swashing back and forth.” 

Constance shuddered. She remembered 
that even the romping of the little steamer 
in the tide-rip had caused her severe dis- 
comfort. She couldn’t help wondering, sud- 
denly, why she had come on this particular 
expedition. She'd thought it was bad enough 
to be marooned on Piper's Island, with 
the simplicity of the Hamiltons’ house and 
no chance to display her wardrobe—but here 
she had voluntarily exchanged the compara- 
tive luxuries of her aunt’s establishment for 
this smelly little cubicle on an old water- 
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up in a knot in the buckboard seat. He 
moaned, “I’m going to die—oh—oh—I'm 
going to die! I never felt like this before.” 

Mother Live Oak took brisk command. 
“You get out of the buckboard, and get 
back here in the wagon where you can lay 
down. Here, Pinto, get up here and drive 
Aline to the school. You get a fire started 
soon as you get there and put water on to 
heat. Might as well go on with Windy as 
turn back. I’ve an idea that when we get a 
cup of boiling-hot coffee down him—” 

A sick moan answered that suggestion. 
“I can’t move!” 

“You can’t stay there doubled up like a 
hoop snake all night,” Pinto muttered. 
‘Here, Kip, give me a lift.” 

The load was crowded into one end of 
the wagon, and Windy was laid with his 
head on the pillow intended for the piano 
player. “Ow-ow-ow!” he bellowed, as Kip 
drove the wagon toward the schoolhouse. 

The prancing Lathrop team with Pinto 
and Aline reached the school ahead of them. 
Pinto had a fire going, water heating when 
they arrived. They carried Windy Lathrop 
in, laid him on a bench in the vestibule. 
Mother Live Oak gave brisk orders. ‘Son, 
look out there in the wagon and bring me 
a can with some washing powder in it,” 


logged fishing-boat. And yet, somehow, 
there was an element of—not exactly fun, 
nor yet excitement, but of reality and ex- 
pectancy about it, that held her with the 
spellbound helplessness of a vivid dream. 

After all, it was Constance who had re- 
membered to bring a book—no one else had 
thought of that—a good book, and they 
read aloud very pleasantly till it was past 
time to turn in. No deck sleeping to-night! 
They had to roll up in the narrow wooden 
bunks below, whether they liked it or not. 
They left the companion wide open for 
air, and soon neither heat, nor dampness, 
nor a queer pervasive smell of long-depart- 
ed fish made any difference at all. Four fog- 


- bound shipmates were asleep, drugged by 


the potent combination of brightwork 
polishing, a vigorous gam, stuffy air, and 
too many marshmallows. 


ONSTANCE woke much later, feeling 
distinctly uncomfortable. She blamed her 
sensations on the imprudent mixture and 
quantity of refreshments she had eaten dur- 
ing the gam—followed by a supper of fried 
eggs and pie. Just because you were camp- 
ing out in this free-and-easy way was no 
reason why you should suddenly acquire a 
totally different kind of digestion, she told 
herself ruefully. She wondered if a breath 
of cooler and fresher air on deck would 
make her feel better. Rolling out of her 
bunk, she staggered upright. Mercy! she 
must indeed be in a bad way; she was so 
dizzy that she could hardly stand up—the 
companion ladder lurched away from her, 
the edge of the hatch tilted towards her. 
This was perfectly hideous . . . what a fool 
she’d been to gobble all that stuff! 
But it was not until she got on deck that 
the real hideousness became apparent. The 
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she told the Live Oak. “I’m going to scour 
out this wash boiler.” 

The Live Oak obeyed. Em saw him hand 
his mother a baking powder can, saw her 
open it and sprinkle a large amount into 
the discolored wash boiler. Her own face 
turned pale. 

“Isn't that baking powder?” she gasped 
in dismay. 

Mother Live Oak answered as she scoured. 
“No, the baking powder is in that big red 
can that sets up in the cabinet. I just put 
some of this scouring powder in this old can.” 


Es startled moan was almost on a par 

with the ones Windy Lathrop was emit- 
ting. She bent over him, demanded sternly, 
“Windy, you ate the tarts, didn’t you? They 
had washing powder in them!” 

Windy’s teeth chattered, ‘“Ye-es. I saw 
them sittin’ there when I come up to get a 
piece of wire to splice my tug strap.” He 
clutched her arm, “Em, do something for 
me—or I'll die in torment!” 

Em looked down at him a second and then 
she headed straight for the wagon and Kip 
O'Malley. 

Kip was unloading the tin cups; they were 
rattling in his arms, but at Em’s frantic tug 
they rattled even more. “Kip,” she said 
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fog was still heavy but, against the gray 
darkness of it, the schooner’s masts were 
rotating gently with a measured rhythm. 
The deck heaved and tilted. Constance was 
sure of it now. It was not her own dizziness 
—it was because the Minnie B. was—oh no, 
she couldn't be, she couldn't! There was 
a strange, live ripple along the dark side. 
Constance, sick and terrified, scrambled back 
to the hatch. 

“Kit, Kit!’ she called in a low voice, 
hoping, somehow, that Jenks would not 
wake yet. Kit’s face, sleepy and becoming 
more and more startled, showed palely be- 
low her in the companionway opening. 
“Kit—I don’t see how it can be true—I 
thought I was just feeling funny after all 
the things we ate—but, I'd swear the boat 
is moving, rocking around.” 

Kit was on deck now, wholly awake. She 
looked swiftly about her. No land to be 
seen, but that was nothing; in the fog 
even by day, the shore, a stone's throw 
away, had been invisible. No pier, however, 
was alongside. Moving, lifting water was 
drawing the Minnie B. along, and she was 
responding to it—awkwardly, with no hand 
at the helm and no sail set. Kit flew from 
bow to stern. 

“The hawsers have been cut,” she told 
Constance. “Cut, as plain as can be.” 

“But why, why—’ Constance moaned, 
shivering now with cold and fright. 

“I don’t know why,” Kit said. “But they 
are—and we're afloat. Going out to sea, 
maybe. It’s impossible to tell.” 


Who cut the hawsers of the "Minnie B?’ 
W hat dangers lay hidden in the fog? Follow 
the adventures of Kit, Libby, Constance, 
and Jenks in the next installment! 


of HEARTS 


breathlessly, ‘do you know what I've done? 
I've poisoned Windy Lathrop.” 

The sternness of Kip’s face didn’t in- 
stantly relax. ‘That's a service to humanity,” 
he said grimly. 

Em shook his arm. “Maybe he will die. 
Is washing powder poisonous? I put a tea- 
spoonful in the pie dough instead of baking 
powder. Oh, Kip, please help me!” 

Kip looked down at her white face with 
a curious expression, then his eyes narrowed 
thoughtfully. He asked after a minute, “Is 
there any salt here?” 

“Yes, there’s a salt cellar with some in it.” 

“Mix a little in a cup of lukewarm water. 
Don’t happen to be any vinegar here, is 
there?” 

“There are lemons,” Em breathed hope- 
fully. “Mother Live Oak brought them to 
make lemonade for the children that couldn't 
drink coffee.” 

“Then start mixing a lot of lemon juice 
and water, and have it ready. But get me 
the salt water first. I've handled critters that 
got sick on making gluttons out of them- 
selves. It's too bad to rob the kids of their 
lemonade, but we've got to get this grunt 
and groan artist quieted down so we can 
hear the music when it starts.” 

There would be (Continued on page 49) 
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Lr.o8h and Urowr Py. 


None of That! 


A proud young 
father wired the 
news of his happi- 
ness to his brother 
in these words: 

“A handsome boy 
has come to my 
house and claims to 
be your nephew. We 
are doing our best to 
give him a proper 
welcome.” 

The brother fail- 
ed to see the point 
and wired back: “I 
have no nephew ; the 
young man is an im- 
postor.” —Sent by 
DELIGHT AMIDON, 
Thompson, Connec- 
ticut. 


In the Book 


TEACHER: John, 
who was Anne 
Boleyn? 


JoHN: Anne Boleyn was a flatiron. 

TEACHER: What on earth do you mean? 

JoHN: Well, it says here in the history 
book: “Henry, having disposed of Catherine, 
pressed his suit with Anne Boleyn.”—Sent 
by HELEN HoFFrMaAN, Chicago, Illinois. 


So Unfair 


Dap: Well, Jimmy, how did you get along 
in your examinations? 











The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month 


Who’s Boss? 





CANVASSER: Is the master of the 
house in? 

YOUNG FATHER (wearily): He's up- 
stairs in his cradle-—Sent by RuTH 


ISAACSON, Herman, Minnesota. 





Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and 
address. A book will be awarded to every 
girl whose joke is published in this space. 


| 
J 








dollars for it.” 





“No, 


ma’am, it 
ain't been in de wash 
yet.”"—Sent by Vir- 
GINIA GETCHELL, 
Lynnfield Center, 


Massachusetts. 


Guaranteed 


“Your suit begins 
to look a little 
rusty.” 

“Well, my tailor 
told me it would 
wear like iron.”— 
Sent by Caro. Des- 
BINK, Wauwatosa, 
Wisconsin. 


Boasting 


Three small boys 
were bragging about 
their dads. The first 
boy said, “My dad 
writes a few lines on 
a paper, calls it a 
poem, sends it away 
in the mail and gets 


ten dollars back for it.” 

‘My dad,” spoke up the second, “makes 
some dots on a piece of paper, calls it a 
song, sends it away and gets twenty-five 


“That's nothing,” declared the third boy. 


“My father writes out a sermon on a sheet 


Louis, Missouri. 


Jim: Just fine, Dad, except in history. 


Every question they asked me was about 


something that happened before I was born. 


—Sent by JOAN CorTrTer, Buffalo, New 


York. 


At the Door 


SALESMAN: Sonny, is your mother en- 


gaged ? 


LittLE Boy: Well, I don’t know—but 





she’s married.—Sent by P. HAMILTON, Cald- 


well, New Jersey. 


Soapsuds 





“Eliza,” said a friend of the family to the 
colored washerwoman, “have you seen Miss 


Edith’s fiancé?” 


( 


of paper, gets up in the pulpit and reads it, 
and it takes four men to bring in the 
money.”—Sent by MARGARET SCHNUR, S/. 


Greeting 


> 
x\ 
i? ay 


Little Jack, aged five, horrified his mother 
by his greeting to a new neighbor, a man 


man,” 


cinnati, Ohio. 


with a long, curly, black mustache. ‘Man, 
shouted the little boy, “spit that hair 
out of your mouth!”—Sent by YVELETTE 
Hout, Wichita Falls, Texas. 


Super fluous 


While crossing a street little Bobby said 
to his older sister, “Nancy, if I det hit by a 
car, tell me!”—Sent by ALICE PERIN, Cin- 
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Go 
everywhere 
in comfort 













BASS RANGELEY MOCCASINS 


HERE’sS the smartest sports shoe that 
you can put on your feet! Yet Bass 
Rangeley Moccasins are as soft and snug 
as an Indian slipper. One single piece of 
leather goes all the way under the foot. 
No innersole. No cork-and-glue filler to 
get bumpy. Bass Moccasins are just like 
hammocks for your feet. 

Try on a pair of Bass Rangeley Moc- 
casins. There’s a Bass dealer near you. 
Write for his name—and a complete cat- 
alog of Bass Boots, Slippers, and Sports 
Footwear. No obligation, of course. 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


99 Main St. Wilton, Me. 


How to Yet the 





CHRISTMAS MONEY 


hou Want 


Thousands of girls 
o oo BEG GR a < 6 
and their fathers 
and mothers, earn 
hundreds of dollars 
each year taking or- 
ders among friends and 
neighbors for 


THISTLE CHRISTMAS CARDS 


No experience is necessary. Just show samples 
and take orders. Pleasant, healthful outdoor 
work. Easy to get orders for Thistle Greetings 
because they are so beautiful and reasonably 
priced. Get orders from relatives, friends, neigh- 
bors. Business and professional men buy by the 
100 or 1000. You can also sell through churches, 
clubs, lodges, and societies. Our sales manual 
tells you just how. 

More than 60 distinct designs in cards and fold- 
ers. Lowest prices ... best values . . . biggest 
profits for you. Generous commissions, prizes, 
cash bonus. 


6 FAST-SELLING ASSORTMENTS 


Every design new, distinctive, original, never 
shown before. Sensational 15-Greeting Assort- 
ment, 50c. De Luxe, Religious, 21-Greeting, 
Every Day, and Gift Wrapping Assortments all 
sell at $1.00 each, with big profits to you. Beau- 
tiful French-fold Greetings with customer's 
name as low as $1.50 for 25. Envelopes to match 
included with all personal greetings and box as- 
sortments. Bigger, better line than ever. 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


Send No Money. No deposit required. We trust 
you. Your request brings salable assortments 
postpaid on approval. Write today! 


THISTLE GREETINGS 





Dept. I-J Cincinnati, Ohio 
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and now, for five dollars? He had a young 
niece who would like her. 

Sue gasped. ‘But I couldn’t get more than 
three at the fair!” 

“Invest your profits in another doll and 
turn that in, too.” 

“A pair of them!’’ she exclaimed. “I’m 
dying to try Napoleon and Josephine. Marie 
Antoinette is finished. Would you like to 
see her?” 

All too soon Monty came tootling around 
the corner. What he visioned from the steps 
fairly snapped back his eyelids. There, on a 
porch populous with dolls, sat Sue and Mr. 
Beggs. Had Sue gone goofy? Didn't she 
know that Andy Beggs was a regular guy? 
Monty felt implicated. 

In leaving Sue, whose eyes shone like 
lamps, Andy carried away an unexplained 
lumpy parcel. His farewells sounded like 
nonsense to Monty’s alert but vividly blush- 
ing ears. 

“Good-by! Hope to see you again before 
long. Good luck to Napoleon and the Em- 
press!” 


EPTEMBER brought everybody home. 

School opened. The F. A. D.'s first ses- 
sion was a chattering reunion. At the second 
they held to business, which concerned their 
share in making a go of the A. A. fair. 

The anticipated day, a Saturday, dawned 
clear. That meant the show could be held 
outdoors on the athletic field where the 
tables for drinks and food, and the sales 
booths, hopefully erected, stood in empty 
readiness. The gates would open at noon. 
All that morning, Dick Harris spun around 
town in his car, picking up articles for 
Susan. Monty acted as runner for Alice at 
the flower stall. 

People came in droves. Too many custom- 
ers threatened to deplete Susan’s ample stock. 
She was tying up Marie Antoinette, pur- 
chased by Mr. Robbins, when an airplane 
whirred in the amber haze overhead and 
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last year, one foggy day when I couldn't 
go out. Do you really like it?” 

“So well that I’m prepared to publish it, 
with your permission,” was the utterly as- 
tonishing answer. “Probably you don’t know 
that that happens to be my business— 
Hedges & Hedges, Music Publishers, Bos- 
ton. I’m not saying you'll make a fortune 
out of it, or any such fairy-tale stuff. But 
I do think it may sell fairly well, and make 
a nice little start for you, anyhow.” 

“Start!’”’ Cathleen gasped, staring at him 
blankly. “But I’m not starting,” she said. 
Then, in a strangled voice, “I’m—at the end. 
I had thought I was going to be a singer, 
you know.” 

And, quite without intending to become 
so personal with a stranger, she launched, 
to her own surprise, into an impassioned ac- 
count of the tragic outcome of her year in 
Germany. 

Mr. Hedges never took his interested, 
friendly eyes off her face as she talked. 

“Of course,” he said deliberately when 
she had run out of words and sat back, 
breathing quickly, “if you're content only to 


circled gracefully around the athletic field 
three times. 

‘Maybe it’s your flying friend,’ Barbara 
teased, at Sue’s elbow. “I hope he doesn’t 
drop in to buy anything.” 

Just then Monty darted from behind a 
bower of zinnias and asters, and sped off 
in his car. Of course, Sue thought, that might 
be Andy Beggs in the air. Queer that she 
had never heard a word from him since 
he went away with Queen Elizabeth. For the 
next quarter of an hour, the heavy trade took 
up all her mind. The sale of Monty's foot- 
stool—and very neat it was too—added two 
dollars and fifty cents to her brimming cash 
box. 

“Hello, Miss Masters!” Andrew Beggs 
loomed up at the counter, guided there by 
Monty. 

“I thought I just heard you in the sky!” 
Sue expressed bewilderment. 

“Where I was, until I landed in that fa- 
miliar meadow. Monty met me there—by 
arrangement. ... Any queens on the market 
today ?” 

“You're too late for Marie Antoinette.” 
She answered his merry look. “But I have 
Napoleon and Josephine. Four dollars for 
the pair.” 

“Mark them sold.” 

“Oh, please!’ Sue felt awkward. He 
mustn't think she was a chiseler, only glad 
to see him for the sake of a sale. “Don't 
buy them.” 

But he laid down the price in dollar bills 
as Monty vanished. They were alone, con- 
spicuously so. Sue’s cheeks warmed under 
the curious glances cast in her direction. 
Everybody in town knew who Andy Beggs 
was. 

“Now,” he said in a lower, confidential 
voice, “I have some personal business to 
discuss with you—if you could turn the 
booth over to one of your friends.” 

Sue hailed Barbara out of the girls clus- 
tered around Alice’s stall. With Andy in 
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tow, she led the way to a table for two where 
Kathie served them tea and hastily turned 
her back, without a hint of recognition, 
playing the réle of an uninterested and 
stony-faced waitress. 

“IT must make a confession.” Andy started 
off the conference at once. “It’s about Queen 
Bess. I tricked you.” 

“That's all right,” Sue broke in, not at all 
surprised. “You only took her because you 
wanted to be kind.” 

“No. My niece has the doll now. But I 
really wanted her to show to the firm. Today 
I've come to order half a dozen more from 
you, and as many other queens and kings— 
or what have you—as you can supply the 
store for our holiday trade. As a starter, 
here is our check for fifty dollars. We think 
those character dolls will be a great line. A 
window full of them at Christmas time—” 

“I couldn’t—honestly!’” Aghast, Sue 
stopped him. 

“Aren't you interested?” he asked po- 
litely, but rebuffed. 

“IT mean their clothes. I couldn’t sew so 
fast.” 

“Oh, if that’s all! Of course you're no 
factory.” His emphatic, eager voice went 
on, “Here is the idea—no sewing at all! 
You just design the costumes. We'll turn 
them out in our work rooms at the store. 
The firm supplies the dolls. All you have to 
do is make faces.” 


[t sounded funny enough to warrant a 

laugh. But Sue was completely sober in her 
moment of delirious joy. Then, with the 
check pressed into her hand, she heard her- 
self muttering, like some one boning for a 
history exam and gone clean out of her mind, 
“Mary, Queen of Scots—Catherine the Great 
—Jeanne d’Arc—” 

“Cleopatra!” Andy caught on. “Marie of 
Roumania. . . . Why not Nebuchadnezzar 
and Pocahontas?” 

Yes, you could call it luck! 


A SONG IN THE FOG 


sing other men’s songs—then I'll agree with 
you that this voice business is the tragedy 
you're feeling it to be right now. But for 
me, I'd infinitely prefer making men and 
women sing my songs. And I believe you can 
do that. That is, if you’re willing to work 
pretty hard at it,” he added with a keen 
glance at her face. 


IN the breathless pause that followed this 
little speech, Mary Douglas was conscious 
of the excited beating of her own heart. 

“You mean—” Cathleen began shakily, 
and stopped. “You—mean that even if I 
can’t ever sing—as a profession, I mean— 
I could make songs worth publishing, and 
—and worth singing?” 

Mr. Hedges smiled his kind, understand- 
ing smile at her. 

“T'll want to hear some of the other things 
you've composed,” he said. “But this little 
Fog Song—what's its real name, by the 
way ?—has promise enough to warrant your 
going ahead seriously. You realize, it will 
mean tackling a lot of hard subjects. Har- 
mony, of course, you've already had in con- 


nection with your voice training. Perhaps 
some counterpoint, as well. They're pretty 
thorough in Germany, but that’s only the 
ground work.” 

He stopped, and fitted the tips of his 
fingers together meditatively. 

“You'll still be making music, you know,” 
he told her gently. ‘‘Even if it’s not with your 
own voice. I was going to be a great pianist 
myself once upon a time—or so I thought. 
Only I was worse off than you, my dear. I 
spent quite a number of hard, discouraging 
years, before I found out I could never be 
anything more than just plain commonplace 
and mediocre.” 

Three young faces were lifted to his; three 
pairs of eyes stared wonderingly. 

“It’s easier to find it out soon, like Miss 
Cathleen here. But at last I had my lesson 
by heart, and I went into my uncle’s music 
publishing house, and helped other young 
music-makers to get their songs sung. And 
—well, I've been pretty happy on the whole. 
The necessary thing is having some work to 
do that you can respect!” 

Impetuously, Cathleen laid her slim, long- 
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fingered hand on his strong, capable one. 

She said softly, on a long breath, “I won- 
der if I really—could—’” with an expres- 
sion in her eyes that made Mary think of 
the way she had often felt herself, waking 
suddenly out of a bad dream, and finding 
that everything was actually quite all right. 

Mr. Hedges, patting the hand on his, said 
briskly, ““You can. Go over to the piano and 
sing me the fog song again, if you please. 
Perhaps I can give you a few pointers about 
one or two places in the accompaniment 
which might be improved.” 

Cathleen went obediently, her face flushed, 
and that new happy alertness in her eyes. 
The hum of talk in the room hushed instant- 
ly as she struck the first oddly accented 
chords that merged almost at once into the 
monotonous pattering of raindrops. 

The clear young voice rose joyously, this 
time, in the opening line. “OA, the fog it 
keeps a-dripping on my window-sill—’ 

Pat, his own voice husky, whispered in 
Mary’s ear, “Now you're seeing the real 
Cathleen. She’s all set to go to work again. 
Gosh, but wouldn't I like to give old Hedges 
a life-saving medal!” 

“T'll bet he’s done it before, for other 
discouraged people,” Mary said with con- 
viction. “And I think there really ought to 
be medals for that kind of life-saving. It's 
just as important as the ones that get into 
the papers. Oh—look! The fog’s lifting.” 


THE KNAVE 
OF HEARTS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46 








no celebration or gay dancing for Windy 
Lathrop tonight. He lay on the bench, wan 
and heavy-eyed, and drank the unsweetened 
cups of lemon juice and water Em gave him. 
“I think I'll live,” he said weakly. 

“You'll live,” Kip O'Malley regretted. 
“But I doubt if you'll ever go for maple tarts 
in a big way again. Greed goeth before a 
stomach ache, remember that.” 


HE first dance started with Pinto swing- 

ing Aline, the professor's daughter, gay- 
ly. Yes, it would be Pinto who would take 
Aline home in the moonlight, Pinto who 
would notice “the moonlight casting a soft 
radiance over the plains and Aline’s golden 
hair.” Stepping high and fancy in a square 
dance, Pinto grinned broadly at Em. “A 
good time was had by all,” he chuckled de- 
lightedly. 

Kip O'Malley touched Em's arm and they 
danced off to the thump of piano and wail 
of violin. “I’m apologizing on bended knee 
for all the horrid names I called you,’ Em 
said meekly. “I never guessed Windy Lathrop 
could be providence in disguise and would 
save us all from eating washing powder. But, 
Kip, please tell me, what were you doing 
sleuthing around the house at milking time?” 

“Talk about the dumb friends’ league!” 
sighed Kip. “I might have been interested 
in flowers—and seeing what kind grew on 
box-supper boxes.” 

Em had a queer, tight-throated happiness 
—a queer feeling that, if she didn’t laugh, 
suddenly, she might cry. So she laughed. 
“Roses are doing well this spring,’’ she mur- 
mured. “Aline’s and Mother Live Oak's are 
beautiful roses—but every time I tried to 
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stretch or flute the edges of mine, they tore 
—till my rose ended up by looking like a 
poor, battered cabbage in a downright snort- 
er of a hail storm.” 

Kip smiled down at her. “I always was 
partial,” he said, swinging her round and 
round till she was breathless, “to cabbages 
in hail storms.” 


AS THE TWIG 
IS BENT 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19 








so many teams that it was necessary to 
organize several leagues, with eight teams 
playing in each league. These played round- 
robin tournaments, and the league winners 
met in a brief final series on the elimina- 
tion basis. This meant that almost every 
gitl played through the entire season. The 
leaders had charge of the coaching, referee- 
ing, scoring, and timing. There was the best 
of sportsmanship, the greatest amount of 
real fun; the competition was nip and tuck 
as to which would win. The winners were 
applauded in chapel and had, as their 
award, the satisfaction which comes from 
achievement. 

The end of the basket-ball season was 
celebrated by a Sports Day to which girls 
from four nearby high schools were invited. 
The visitors came at ten, two hundred of 
them, and from then until five in the after- 
noon there wasn’t a dull moment. The 
crowd was divided into color teams, girls 
from every school playing on edch team. 
The program included individual challenges, 
relays, stunts, and all kinds of games. The 
Parent-Teacher Club prepared the dinner, 
and there was much singing, laughter, and 
speech-making. Every one went home at the 
end of the day filled with enthusiasm, and 
declaring they'd never met nicer girls, or 
had a better time. 

This story gives you a yardstick by which 
to measure your athletic program. “As the 
twig is bent, so is the tree inclined.”” Which 
do you think is the better way? 
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EASY WAY TO MAKE 
NATURE STUDY PRINTS 


An interesting, easy method for pro- 
ducing beautiful and unusual color 
prints of ferns, flowers, leaves, sil- 
houettes and stencils is now available 
» so that every girl and boy can make 
accurate nature studies. No need for 
study—any one can 











and nature students of all ages. 
Excellent for classroom use, for mount- 
ing as decoration for camps, dens, 
troop headquarters, or general home 
use. Can be used in many ways, such 
as plywood work for greeting cards, 
designing, ete. 

Keep up-to-date. Send $2.95 for regu- 
lar $4.00 outfit. Free literature on 
request. 


EDUCATIONAL wee ~~ Be 
240 Madison Avenue 


WOOD BEAD CRAFT 


is only one of the 
S FASCINATING NEW HANDICRAFTS 
described in our FOLDER Ne. 125B. 
Sent FREE upon request 
SEND 1c FOR—20-page instruction “and design 
book showing numerous designs of Wood Bead 
Bags, Belts, Bracelets and Necklaces; and con- 
taining step-by-step instructions for making these 
articles; also detailed instructions for inserting 
Lining and Zipper in bags—and sample card show- 








ing 21 different colors in round, oval and cube Wood 
Beads, with price list. Folder 125B included FREE. 


WALCO BEAD COMPANY 
Dept. A, 37 West 37 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send for 400 FREE Samples 
Tweeds $2.75 tb.—Shetland es 
All vue & Nub Yarns $4.00 t 
Choose from 


40 Assorted A 
YARN NOVELTY CO., (42- BE) N. 9th St., Phila., Pa. 














TT Blank . 
INDIAN PO ER By ,=. * ee. 
necklaces. Opals. Curios. Genuine Polished Opal Set .30. 


Navajo Silver Ring .85. Illustrated Catalogue .05. 
LEMLEY CURIO STORE, Northbranch, Kansas 


CUT ME 
OUT! 


and I will tell you how to 
raise $7.00 or more 








THE AMERICAN GIRL, Dept. AW 
570 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


State 














THe American Girt 
urges You to try this 
successful, proven plan 
to raise money. 


GIRL SCOUTS! 
Show this to your 


Leader. tails NOV. 


WHITE'S QUAINT SHOP 
Dept. A.G.-2, Westfield, Mass. 


— “The BEST and SUREST 


Money-Raising Plan We’ve Seen” 
—say Scouts who have TRIED It! 


“Helped us to raise money in an agreeable, pleasant, 
easy way,” reports lowa troop leader. 
much for enabling four of my Scouts to win sub- 
scriptions to THE AMERICAN GIRL,” 
leader. These are typical of hundreds of cases where 
troops have used this sure-fire, money-raising plan, 
now in its THIRD successful year. People gladly 
help. You will like working in co-operation with 
Quaint Shop artists and designers. Full story not 
possible in limited space—so send coupon for de- 


“Thanks so 


says Nebraska 


Coupon Should Have Leader's Name 











Leader __Street 
City _State 
Troop No 
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The most practical and 
popular corners for mount- 
ing needs. The new Senior 
style corner handles large 
photos, drawings, ° 
charts, ete. Senior cor- 
ners in black, white, gray, 
green, red, sepia. and 
ivory, 40 to the pkg.; gold 
and silver, 24 to the pkg. 
Regular and Junior styles, same colors as above, 100 to 
the pkg.; gold and silver, 60 to the pkg. The famous Trans- 
parent cellulose corner, 80 to the pkg. 
All styles 10e pkg. at dealers’ and 5 & 0c stores in 
U. S., or send us 10¢ (Canada 15e) for pkg. and samples. 


ACE ART CO. 
Reading, Mass. 


FROM MYSTERIOUS DESERT 


the SS all differ- 
Packet inciud- 























When Stamps Are Your Hobby 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 


24 Gould St. 





world-famous Royal Mounted Police who 





+ These scurce British Colonies are 
2 1} ineluded in our big packet of 
2 qt |: S6 diff., also containing $1.00 
bi and $2.00 U. S., Saar, 
* land, Porto Rico, a queer money 
Ses, #4 | stamp. ete.—all for aly be with 
aaa + 


fine approvals. 
STERLING STAMP Co. Box 2 72-A BALTIMORE, MD. 


we suy COINS orv-rare 


Know What Your Coins Are Worth 
Send 10c for latest 1935 illustrated Catalogue. 


STACK’S, Dept. G, 690 6th Av., New York City 


FR EE U.S. BYRD IMPERFORATE 


South Pole Stamp (Scarcer than regular 
Burd issue), also three different U. S. $1.00 stamps (in- 
cluding Lincoln Memorial, Postage due, etc.)—all given to 
those sending 3c postage. Fine approvals and lists included. 
Pilgrim Stamp Co., Box 13-A, Mt. Washington, Md. 


aa 44 
FREE—THE STAMP FINDER! 
Send today for our valuable *'S: we I inder"— ted en- 
abling you instantly to Mlentlty ‘all ifficult stamps and to tell at a pane 
the countries from which they come! Also fine packet of odd and unusual 
stamps from Bosnia-Hersegovina, Monaco, Jhind, Antioquia, etc., includ- 
ing maps, ships, animals and strange scenes. Ali free to approval applicants 
, 


incioving CARCELON STAMP CO., Box 833, Calais, Maine 
pg raerange ne — 


of Poland, rie 
Amer tanec. ad = Sa on he 2 5¢ 
Giff. oe U. 3. — 

rus, Charkhari, a midget 

stamp, etc.—all for Bi ~ with lists a 
approvals. MONUMENTAL STAMP 
a 6., Arlington P. 0., Baltimore, Md. 
KOOKABURRA BIRD!! BOLIVIA. TRIANGLE ! 
Packet of unusual stamps containing rare Kookaburra Bird, 
searce Bolivia triangle, famous money stamp (printed on 
cardboard and alse used as currency!) ; airmails from Mex- 
ico and Brazil; map, ship, animal, commemorative, etc. 
No Europe. Only lve to approval. applicants. De Soto 
Stamp & Coin Co., 105 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ilineis. 


FREE STAMP COLLECTION 
Contains stamps from Japan, China, Turkey, 
Greece (large revenue), Africa (Jungle scenes, native chiefs, 
ete.). French Colonies, birds, animals, etc. All free 
to approval applicants, 3c postage. 1000 hinges 7c. Water- 
mark Detector 2c. 15 Diff. Confederate Prints, 10c. 
Tatham Stamp Co., 281 Belmont (G-9), Springfield, Mass. 


$1.25 PACKET FOR 5¢ 


of 57 different includes scarce 


-atakia, it? HIS has been a busy year for the col- 
lector of Canadian stamps. You will _ sits astride his beautiful horse. The thirteen- 
SPHINX STAMP CO. 3 pil ‘ = eciaie 
Box Deposit, N. Y. remember that the Silver Jubilee issue cent purple is an historic scene, show- 
~ aR 1 NAURU SHIP! made its appearance early in May and these ing the delegates at the Confederation Con- 
(Ea And New Guinea (illustrated). | stamps were fully described in this column vention at Charlottetown, Prince Edward 


two months ago. Many of you do not know 
that Canada enters into a contract with a 
private company to print the stamps which 
are used by Canadians on their letters. For 
the last five years the British American 
Bank Note Company held this contract but, 
effective from June first, the Dominion 
entered into a contract with the Canadian 
Bank Note Company and, of course, new 
plates had to be made and this called for an 
entirely new series of stamps. The new 
stamps are very fine examples of the splendid 
workmanship that can be obtained from the 
private manufacture of postage stamps. By 
this we mean to make a comparison with a 
Government printing operation such as we 
have in our own country. 


Island, in 1864. Upon the twenty-cent 
olive-green is a view of Niagara Falls from 
the Canadian side, and the fifty-cent purple 
takes us out to the Pacific Coast, for on this 
stamp we are shown the legislative build- 
ings at Victoria, British Columbia. The high 
value of the series is of one dollar denomin- 
ation and this pictures the monument to 
Samuel de Champlain at Quebec. The St. 
Lawrence River is shown in the background 
of this stamp. 




















FrROM Canada to Peru is a long j jump, but 
in these days of fast mail service we could 
probably get off our plane at Lima in Peru 
just about one week after the take-off at 
Montreal. And we're going to Peru because 
she has just issued a new stamp in the reg- 
ular postage series. This pictures the his- 
toric scene of “Pizarro and his Thirtecen 
Men” which has been used previously on 
the stamps of this country. It was Pizarro 
who founded the city of Lima four hundred 
years ago. The new stamp is of two centavo 
denomination and is violet-red in color. 
December the Tenth International 
Congress of Surgery will again meet in 
Cairo and, as Egypt has done in 
the past, she will issue a special 
set of commemoratives to mark 
the event. These stamps will be 
- worth having. Another interesting 
set of commemorative stamps may 
be issued some time next month 
in honor of the Centenary cel- 
ebration to be held in October 
in the British Crown Col- 
ony of Fiji. The Centenary 
will mark the one hun- 








HERE are eleven postage stamps, one air- 

mail stamp, and one special-delivery 
stamp in the new series. The air-mail stamp 
marks the first appearance of a definite six- 
cent value stamp for this purpose in Canada. 
Many of you know that when the Canadian 
air-mail rates were advanced from five cents, 
the Post Office Department had many mil- In 
lions of the five-cent air-mail stamps on 
hand and merely surcharged the 
new value of six cents over the 
original stamps. The new air-mail 
stamp is printed in brown lake 
and shows an allegorical picture 
of Dedalus in flight. According 
to legend, Dedalus was the first 
man to fly through the air. The 
special-delivery stamp is of the 
usual large size for this ad- 
hesive. Here again an al- 
legory has been used for 






























airma. parcel-post stamp, 
by Statue of L yoy & stamp French & British 
Cc. jig packet—catalog value 

$1.25—only 5c with ~~ a ol 


3700-A 
ORE, MARYLAND 


‘MOND STAMP! 








BIGGEST DI 


GIANT pramony SHAPED STAMP (Bi, ign in the world 


, also the 
world’s SMALLEST OFFICIAL ae nd big pos vai Ian of 54 
different Eaieoas arce $5.00 U. S., An Mozambique, U. 8. imper- 











ngola 
ie ie. for only 5c with lists and approvals. 

Leas eA ts: CO. PIMLICO-A, BALTIMORE, MD. 
ZANZIBAR PACKET! FREE Queer freakish 
Stamps from Zanzibar, Sudan, Somaliland, 
Tiger Stamps—Togoland—Caribbean Archer— 
Algerian—Central Americans—British Colo- 
nials, Don't delay! Don't erred This whop- 
ping packet free for 5c posta 

GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. A. G., Terente, Can. 


AIR M AILS ng Soy ry 


China, Egypt, Paraguay, etc., 

also packet of 50 other stamps 

—all different—all only 5e with bargain approvals. 
John A. Grill, Clitton Station, Baltimore, Md 

AMAZING VALUE—‘, different U. S. Early, 

Pi, a. Air 

to approval Uwe 


Mai 
STAMP SHOP, 815 Wolland. “Bide. St. 


STAMPS FROM A to Z! Attractive Approvals for Collec- 
tors. Empress Jingo set and fine packet Japan, 10 cents to 
approval applicants. Victor Stamps, 1824-D Greenfield 
Avenue, West Los Angeles, California. 


PACKET tromat ast 50 countries, jin. 
P. MILLER, 21! Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 


Egypt—* diff, Egypt or 25 diff. Soviet Russia 
for 10c to approval applicants. 


ANCHER STAMP CO. Box $47 Rutherford, N. J. 


























the design, and this pic- 
tures Progress. The value is 
twenty cents and the color 
is bright red. 

Of the eleven postage 
stamps, the six low values 
are all of one design and 
show what appears to be a 
new drawing of the por- 
trait of His Majesty the 
King. These values are one- 
cent green, two-cent brown, 
three-cent red, four-cent 
yellow, five-cent blue, and 
eight-cent orange. The re- 


maining five values are all double size pic- 
torials and are very lovely stamps indeed. 
On the ten-cent rose is shown one of the 





dredth anniversary of the 
landing of the missionaries 
—Reverend David Cargill 


. and Reverend William 


Cross—at Lakemba on Oc- 
tober tenth, 1835. 

It is reported that British 
postal authorities are con- 
sidering a pictorial series 
of stamps to represent such 
national monuments as 
Westminster Abbey, St. 
Paul's Cathedral, the 
Houses of Parliament, the 
Tower of London, Had- 


rian’s Wall, and other famous spots. If these 
stamps are issued, they will be popular with 
stamp collectors all over the world. 




















For a special 


American Girl 


Prize— 








FOR A LARGER PRIZE 


F your friends like the magazine 
so much that they want to take a 
full year’s subscription for $1.50 each 
—or perhaps a bargain two-year sub- 
scription at $2.00—we will send you 
a larger prize as follows: 


FOR 


fone year iT 
1 eight months } 


| two year 
| eight months 


2 one year 


fone year ? 
| two year j 


2 two year 


SEND 
$2.50 


3.00 
3.00 
3.50 
4.00 


WIN 
Univex Camera 


and 2 extra rolls 
of film. 


Univex Camera 
and 5 extra rolls 
of film. 

Univex Camera 
and 5 extra rolls 
of film. 

Univex Camera 
and 7 extra rolls 
of 

Univex Camera 
and 10 extra rolls 
of film. 











DE LUXE FOLDING CAMERA 





ERE is a real, folding camera—streamlined, light in 
weight, sturdy and as easy to carry as your powder com- 
pact—to give you great pleasure with great convenience. It 
tucks away into pocket, purse, or handbag. It is right there 
when the big moment arrives to take a picture—on picnics, 
hikes, and parties. 


HIS Univex DeLuxe Folding Camera takes time exposures 
or snapshots, capturing every detail so that the pictures 
enlarge beautifully. You may use it freely because films may 
be purchased at local Univex dealers—any drug, stationery, 
or department store—for only ten cents for six exposures. 
The camera is green with the Girl Scout trefoil stamped on it. 


HIS sturdy camera retails for $1.00 but will cost you 

nothing, if you will just send us the names and addresses 
of two girls after persuading them to subscribe for eight 
months to THE AMERICAN GirL MaGazineE at $1.00 each. 
Send us $2.00 with the two subscriptions and we will send 
you your camera by return mail. 


you can do this pleasantly and easily because, when you 
tell about the things you have most enjoyed in THE 

AMERICAN GirL, your friends will want to subscribe for 

themselves. 

Address: Dept. X, THE AMERICAN GIRL, 570 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 




















Friendly Hands AcrosstheContinent 


In friendly green uniforms are ready to greet you in San Francisco. 
And you will want to be in uniform, too — well-dressed and well-pressed. 


Accessories are important —so check now and be sure you have: trefoil pin, lapel pins, 


extra white piqué facing, belt, hat, lanyard and whistle. 


But should you forget or misplace any of these precious items — there will be a Girl Scout 


Shop at Convention Headquarters for your convenience. 


CARE FOR YOUR LOOKS —LOOK TO YOUR OUTFIT! 


GIRL SCOUTS  Inc., National Equipment Service, 570 Lexington Avenue, NewYork,N_.Y. 


EXTRA! EXTRA! The price of the wool serge uniform (2-102) has been reduced to $18.75. 
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